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LEADERS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
XVII 
Hon. Calvin Page 


By H.C. 


Honorable Calvin Page, of Ports- 
mouth, whose declaration as a candi- 
date for United States Senator in the 
Democratic primaries has been re- 
ceived so warmly by his party, has 
been for a long time a leader in the 
law, the business, th» politics and the 
public affairs of New Hampshire. 
His name and influence have been and 
are potent in banking, insurance, rail- 
road and other circles; and his home 
city has shown its appreciation of his 
wisdom, experience and public spirit 
by conferring upon him all the more 
important honors and resp snsibilities 
within its gift. A lifelong resident of 
New Hampshire and one of her most 
valuable citizens, his activities have 
been by no means confined to- her 
limits, his professional and personal 
reputation, on the contrary, being as 
high in other states as in his own. 

Judge Page was born in North 
Hampton, Rockingham County, New 
Hampshire, August 22, 1845, in the 
tenth generation from Robert Page 
of Ormsby, County of Norfolk, Eng- 
land, whose son, Robert, came from 
England and settled in Hampton, New 
Hampshire, in 1639. Judge Page’s 
ancestors in succeeding generations 
were farmers and good citizens of 
Hampton and North Hampton. His 
father, Captain Simon Dow Page of 
the state militia, married Judith Rol- 
lins of Loudon and to them one son 
and three daughters were born. 

The son, Calvin, spent his boyhood 
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on his father’s farm, attended the dis- 
trict schools in North Hampton and 
later was a student at the famous 
Phillips Academy in Exeter, where he 
fitted for Harvard College. Entering 
that institution in 1864 as a member 
of its sophomore class he was soon 
compelled by lack of funds to with- 
draw and returned to his father’s 
house for a winter and spring of farm 
work and wood chopping. 

In the following summer, however, 
the way of his future career opened 
before him and on July 19, 1865, he 
entered as a student the law office of 
the late Honorable Albert R. Ha‘ch 
in Portsmouth. 

Here Judge Page worked for his 
board as well as for his instruction in 
legal lore by keeping his preceptor’s 
books and making himself generally 
useful about the office. He found 
time, however, for such application to 
his studies as enabled him to pass the 
state bar examinations and to be ad- 
mitted to the bar of New Hampshire 
in 1868. Immediately he entered 
upon the practice of his profession in 
Portsmouth and so has continued 
ever since. He was president of the 
State Bar Association in 1904—5, and 
the annual address to the members of 
the bar by him dwelt principally upon 
the illegitimate use of the lobby in 
the legislature and the evil results of 
the then common free pass system. 

As a lawyer, Judge Page was and 
is one of the most successful in the 
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state, his large and lucrative practice 
covering a wide range of territory, 
clientage and character of cases. In 
1910 the demands upon his time and 
strength became so heavy and ex- 
hausting that he practically retired 
from general practice, retaining, how- 
ever, his more important connections 
such as the care and management of 
the great Frank Jones estate, of which 
he is an executor and trustee. Those 
who remember how keen a judge of 
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State Fire Insurance Company; Ports- 
mouth Fire Association; Portsmouth 
Shoe Company; Suncook Waterworks 
Company; Eastman Freight Car 
Heater Company; Eastman Produce 
Company; Piscataqua Fire Insurance 
Company; Manchester and Lawrence 
Railroad; and Laconia Car Company 
Works; member of the American com- 
mittee-of management of the Frank 
Jones Brewing Company; director in 
the Upper Coés Railroad and in the 
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men Mr. Jones was will appreciate 
the compliment to Judge Page implied 
in his choice for these responsible and 
onerous positions 

To give the reader an adequate idea 
as to how varied and important Judge 
Page’s relations to the world of busi- 
ness have been and are it will be nec- 
essary only to list some of his chief 
official positions, past and present, in 
this connection, as follows: President 
of the New Hampshire National Bank 
of Portsmouth; Portsmouth Trust 
and Guarantee Company; Granite 
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Concord and Portsmouth Railroad, 
ete. 

It is the solid success, the careful 
conservatism, the helpful upbuilding 
characteristic of Calvin Page as a 
business man upon which his friends 
lay equal stress with his brilliance as 
a lawyer, and his knowledge, experi- 
ence and ability in public affairs, in 
urging his choice to the office to which 
he now aspires. 

Truly remarkable, in fact, is the 
ability with which throughout his 
career Judge Page has driven the 
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difficult triple hitch of law, business 
and public service. 

Always a Democrat, Judge Page, as 
a staunch and uncompromising mem- 
ber and leader of the minority party 
in the state, has been, up to this time, 
out of the line of approach to the high- 
est elective offices; but in his home 
town his fellow-citizens have been 
choosing him to office after office for 
two score years, and President Cleve- 
land in each of his two terms as chief 
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the chief sources of its just pride. He 
has been city solicitor, judge of the 
municipal court, and member of the 
board of water commissioners. 

In 1888, Judge Page was elected a 
delegate to the convention which as- 
sembled in Concord January 2, 1889, 
to propose amendments to the con- 
stitution of the state. It was a nota- 
ble gathering, with Charles H. Bell of 
Exeter as its president and among its 
members such men as Isaac W. Smith, 
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executive of the nation was prompt 
to recognize Judge Page by appoint- 
ing him to the important place of col- 
lector of internal revenue for the Dis- 
trict of New Hampshire embracing 
the states of Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, a position which he thus 
filled for eight years. 

Twice, in 1884-1885 and again in 
1899-1900, he has been Mayor Page 
of Portsmouth. For more than thirty 
years a member of the board of edu- 
cation and chairman of the high school 
committee, he has had great part in 
making the schools of the city one of 


James F. Briggs, Henry E. Burnham, 
Charles H. Bartlett and David Cross 
of Manchester, Benjamin A. Kimball 
and Joseph B. Walker of Concord, 
John W. Sanborn of Wakefield, Frank 
N. Parsons, Isaac N. Blodgett and 
Alvah W. Sulloway of Franklin, Wil- 
liam 8. Ladd of Lancaster, Robert M. 
Wallace of Milford, Ellery A. Hib- 
bard of Laconia, Ira Colby of Clare- 
mont and Dexter Richards of New- 
port. Judge Page had a prominent 
part in the work of the convention, 
the principal results of which were the 
change in time of legislative sessions 
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from June to January and the com- 
pensation of members by a fixed salary 
instead of a per diem. 

He was himself one of the first to 
test the practical workings of these 
changes for in November, 1892, he 
was elected to the New Hampshire 
State Senate of 1893 from the Twenty- 
Fourth District and was the demo- 
cratic candidate for president of the 
Senate. At this important session 
Senator Page served on the commit- 
tees on judiciary, railroads, banks and 
finance, being chairman of the last- 
named, and the worth of his work was 
remembered through a decade, so that 
in 1902 he was elected from the same 
district to take the same seat in the 
State Senate of 1903. 

At this session he introduced and 
advocated for the first time in our 
legislature a bill for the election of 
United States Senators by the people. 
Though the measure was opposed by 
the republican majority of the Senate 
and failed to become a law then, 
Judge Page has lived to see it become 
the law not only of this State, but of 
a large number of the states of the 
Union, by the votes of all parties. He 
also opposed the lobby and publicly 
called attention to its acts. Naturally 
he now asserts that he was the first 
progressive legislator in the state, 
being the first to publicly advocate 
and work for the things which every 
political party has recently hastened 
to favor; and he declares that the very 
men who then opposed him and his 
progressive measures are now the loud- 
est shouters for them, and are using 
his ideas and his proposed laws of 1903 
as their own later inventions. 

Judge Page is a member of St. 
John’s lodge, Free and Accepted 
Masons, and of DeWitt Clinton Com- 
mandery, Knights Templars, of Ports- 
mouth, being the oldest living past 
commander of the latter body. He 
belongs to the Warwick Club, Ports- 
mouth, and to various other clubs, 
societies and associations in his own 
city and elsewhere. He is a Unitarian 
in religious belief. 
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His spacious and hospitable resi- 
dence is one of the finest in Ports- 
mouth, famous as a city of beautiful 
and historic homes, and its magnifi- 
cent flower garden is one of the show 
places of the region. Judge Page 
married, January 7, 1870, Arabella J. 
Moran. Their daughter, Agnes, mar- 
ried Colonel John H. Bartlett of Ports- 
mouth and they have a son, Calvin 
Page Bartlett, born October 8, 1901. 

This sketch would not be complete 
did it not refer to Judge Page’s part 
in the famous Peace Conference of 
the delegates from Russia and Japan 
brought about in August, 1905, by 
the mediations of President Roose- 
velt—the most famous gathering the 
world had ever known. For this mid- 
summer meeting the President nat- 
urally sought a spot in our state where 
the cool breezes at the mountains or 
the ocean would tend to calmness and 
comfort. The great Hotel Went- 
worth at Newcastle was then a part 
of the estate of Frank Jones of which 
Judge Page was trustee. Under a 
clause in Mr. Jones’ will giving his 
trustees power to do anything with 
his estate that they thought he, him- 
self, would do if living at the time, 
Judge Page, through the President 
and Governor McLane invited the 
peace delegates to the number of 
nearly one hundred, including all their 
attachés, to live at the big hotel free 
of charge so long as the conference 


‘should last; and the delegates and all 


their attendants from both nations 
lived there for more than thirty days 
at a cost to the Jones estate of over 
twenty-five thousand dollars. And as 
is well known, in recognition of the 
hospitality of the Jones estate and its 
trustees, Japan and Russia each gave 
to the state of New Hampshire ten 
thousand dollars, the income of which 
is annually distributed among the 
charitable institutions of the state. 
Judge Page’s long and useful career, 
so filled with private enterprise and 
public service, is now, as may be 
learned even from this brief outline, 
at the height of its achievement. The 
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solid success, personal, professional, 
political, won by this son of New 
Hampshire, is the more notable be- 
cause it has come through his own 
unaided efforts in the face of many 
obstacles and difficulties. And appre- 
ciation by his fellows of what his ef- 
forts have meant to the community 
as well as to himself have taken other 
forms than the many already men- 
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tioned, including, notably, the con- 
ferring upon him of the honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts by Dartmouth 
College in 1902. 

Of brisk and vigorous, yet pleasing, 
personality, widely experienced and 
keenly observant, Judge Page is as 
delightful a companion in social and 
private life as he is a strong and influ- 
ential figure in his public relations. 





THE DESERTED MANSE 
By Charles Nevers Holmes 


It stands alone beside the road— 
That manse of yesterday, 

A tenantless, unkempt abode, 

Near where a sun-kissed streamlet flowed, 
And children romped at play. 


No streamlet flows, no children play; 
Forsaken is each room; 

No crowing cock proclaims the day 

When star-lit night first fades away— 
Yon manse is like a tomb! 


With ruined roof and broken pane, 
With doorway strongly barred, 

It sleeps ’mid sunshine, snow and rain, 

While seasons wax and seasons wane, 
And winds blow mild or hard. 


Beside a gnarled and giant tree, 
Which lightning’s bolt once smote, 

Beside a tangled, pathless lea 

Where fragrant clover lures the bee, 
It stands alone—remote. 


Around its porch some vines still cling 
Like dying memory, 
Within its grove some birds still sing, 
And now and then the echoes ring. 
As woodman fells a tree. 


But from its chimney curls no smoke, 
No welcome’s at its door, 

As one bereaved by death’s sad stroke, 

Like patriarch when heart is broke, 
Yon manse’s life is o’er. 


Dover, N. H. 





THE STORY OF THE ISLES OF SHOALS 


By H. H. Metcalf * 


When I first found myself an- 
nounced for a “lecture” on “The 
Story of the Isles of Shoals,” at this 
Conference under the auspices of the 
New England Congregational Con- 
gress, my first impulse was to decline 
the invitation to appear in any such 
role, feeling that I might be person- 
ally out of place, and that it would 
be, moreover, practically impossible 
to invest. the subject announced with 
sufficient interest to command the 
attention of those present. But, on 
second thought, I took note of the 
difficulties and perplexities besetting 
those who are called upon to provide 
and arrange an extended programme, 
like that to be presented here, and 
resolved that, inasmuch as I have 
always felt it to be my duty to respond 
to any call for aid in furthering a 
worthy object, when reasonably 
within my power to do so, and, feel- 
ing that the object of this gathering 
is a most worthy one, I decided to 
accede to the committee’s request, 
and serve in the réle assigned to the 
best of my ability. 

Permit me to say, incidentally, at 
the outset, that if there ever was a 
time when the Congregational 
churches, and the churches of all 
denominations of Protestant Chris- 
tianity, in New England and through- 
out the country, needed to confer 
together, and earnestly to inquire 
and determine what they can and 
must ‘‘do to be saved,” and to make 
themselves effective instrumentalities 
for the salvation of mankind at large, 
that time is now. Sad and deplorable 
as the fact may be regarded, it is a 
fact, nevertheless, that church attend- 
ance is on the decrease all over the 
country, so far as the Protestant 
churches are concerned. There are 
fewer people attending religious serv- 


ice on Sunday, today, in proportion 
to the population, than at any other 
time since the Pilgrims landed at 
Plymouth. The automobile has a 
greater drawing power on a pleasant 
Sunday morning than the most ac- 
complished pulpit orator, so far as 
the well-to-do classes are concerned, 
and the trolley car and picnic resort 
have more attractions for the average 
working man and his family than a 
cushioned pew in any church, with 
the best of preaching and music, 
though furnished free of cost. 

It remains, therefore, so long as the 
people will not come to the churches, 
to carry the church to the people, real- 
izing, at the same time, that, in the 
light of the ‘“‘new day,” the primary 
purpose of the church is not to get 
men into Heaven, but to establish 
Heaven among men. To this end let 
the Congregationalists, the Episco- 
palians, the Baptists and the Metho- 
dists, the Unitarians and Universal- 
ists confer among themselves, and 
with each other, that the ‘‘means of 
grace,”’ or the most effective agencies 
for the promotion of human welfare, 
may be put in operation in every com- 
munity, and exert a purifying and en- 
nobling influence in every home. 

But to the subject in hand—‘“ The 
Story of the Isles of Shoals!’’ There 
is no connected “story,” in one or 
many chapters, of this unique group 
of islands—no authentic history of 
the communities of people by whom 
they have been inhabited at one time 
and another. No man living knows, 
and no careful writer has presumed 
to say, who was the European by 
whom they were first discovered. It 
has been held that the Norsemen 
visited the New England shores cen- 
turies before English eyes rested upon 
them; but there is no record showing 


* Address delivered at the First Annual Conference of the New England Congress of Con- 
gregational Churches, at the Oceanic, Star Island, Saturday evening, August 1, 1914. 
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it, and no tangible evidence to that 
effect. 

Bartholomew Gosnold, an early 
English explorer, sailing from Fal- 
mouth, March 26, 1602, visited the 
Maine coast and made his way thence 
to Cape Cod. He may have sighted 
these islands, but there is nothing to 
show it if he did. Brewster, in his 
valuable and interesting ‘ Rambles 
about Portsmouth,” has it that Mar- 
tin Pring, who came over from Eng- 
land in 1603, with the Speedwell, a 
ship of fifty tons burthen manned by 
thirty men, and the Discoverer, a bark 
of twenty-six tons and thirteen men, 
fitted out for him by the mayor, 
aldermen and merchants of Bristol, 
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the matter of seamanship alone is 
considered, the progress is not so 
manifest, since the most accomplished 
navigator of the present day would be 
regarded as foolhardy were he to at- 
tempt the passage in any such vessel 
as those with which Pring had been 
furnished. 

In 1604, a French expedition, under 
De Monts, who was accompanied by 
Samuel de Champlain, explorer and 
writer, crossed the Atlantic, explored 
the coast of Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, and finally set up the 
standard of the kingdom upon an 
island in the Passamaquoddy Bay, 
where the party wintered, but, de- 
termined to push on farther down the 
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was the first to visit these shores, 
arriving in the month of June, after 
a voyage of many weeks. He trav- 
ersed the coast of Maine, explored its 
rivers, of which he called what has 
since been known as the Piscataqua 
“the westernmost and best”’ and trav- 
ersed it for several miles. He must 
have noted these islands, though there 
is no evidence that he gave them any 
attention. 

Comparison of the craft with which 
Pring made this voyage—frail vessels 
of thirty and twenty-six tons—with 
the monster steam liners of the pres- 
ent day, carrying from 1,000 to 3,000 
passengers and making the trip in 
fewer days than it then required weeks, 
gives some idea of the progress made 
in the intervening three centuries in 
the art of navigation; and yet, when 


coast, he set sail the following sum- 
mer in a small vessel of some fifteen 
tons, with some twenty sailors and 
soldiers. It was on the 15th day of July 
of this year, 1605, that the party, 
sailing along the coast, seeking a good 
anchorage and finding none, sup- 
posedly in the region of Great Boar’s 
Head, stood out to sea for a little dis- 
tance, and looking about at twilight, 
they saw, as Champlain writes, ‘a 
cape bearing south, a quarter south- 
east from us, distant some eighteen 
miles,’’ and on the east, two leagues 
distant, three or four “pretty high,” 
or ‘‘rather prominent,” islands, as 
given by varying translations. Al- 


though the points of compass were a 
trifle mixed in the account, there 
seems to be no doubt that the cape 
mentioned was Cape Ann, and that 
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the three or four high or prominent 
islands were of the Shoals group, and 
this mention by Champlain is the 
first published or written reference 
extant, to these islands, and undoubt- 
edly the first ever made. It may be 
added that on the following day the 
party made a landing at a point or 
cape, now supposed to be Odiorne’s 
Point in Rye, where they met Indians 
to whom they gave small presents, 
and, on the next day, reached Cape 
Ann, which they named Cape St. 
Louis, meanwhile passing the mouth 
of a large river which they called the 
Riviere Du Gaz—now unquestion- 
ably the Merrimack. 
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the credit of their discovery is gen- 
erally and properly given the noted 
soldier, sailor, explorer and discoverer, 
Capt. John Smith, who first gave 
them any real ‘attention and descrip- 
tion, and was so much interested in 
them as to give them his own name, 
calling them Smith’s Islands. 

It was in April, 1614, that Captain 
Smith, having sailed from London in 
command of two vessels on a fishing 
and trading expedition to this section, 
arrived at Monhegan Island, now a 
delightful summer resort, on the 
Maine coast. The capture of whales 
was a main object of the expedition, 
and incidentally, the discovery of gold 
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In 1610, Sir Samuel Argal, who, 
with Sir George Somers, had sailed 
for the Bermudas in quest of supplies 
for the suffering colony at Jamestown, 
Va., driven by adverse winds, made 
to the northward, and, while Somers, 
with his vessel, finally veered about 
and made his destination, Argal spent 
the summer cruising along the Maine 
coast, and doubtless more than once 
visited the Shoals, as the fishing 
grounds in their vicinity were the best 
to be found. Three years later, in 
1613, he convoyed a fleet of ten or a 
dozen fishing vessels to this region, 
and incidentally indulged in the de- 
struction of a settlement of French 
Jesuits at Mount Desert. 

But, whoever, or how many, may 
have seen these islands before him, 
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and copper mines, rumored to exist 
on these shores; but, in case these 
objects failed, there was profitable 
fishing all along the coast, and oppor- 
tunity to trade with the natives for 
peltries of various kinds. The chas- 
ing of whales and hunting for mines 
gave no satisfaction in results, and 
plain fishing and trading were finally 
resorted to. Leaving his vessels and 
the main body of his followers at 
Monhegan, Captain Smith set out 
with eight sailors, in a small pinnace, 
and ranged the coast as far south as 
Cape Cod, studying the country and 
its characteristics and trading with 
the natives, whom he met at different 
points on the shore. It was during 
this boat voyage that he visited the 
Shoals. 
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On his return to England, for which 
he sailed July 18, Captain Smith, in 
a written description of the country 
subsequently published, speaks of 
them, saying: ‘Among the remark- 
ablest isles and mountains for land- 
marks are Smith’s Isles, an heape 
together, none near to them, against 
Accomenticus.”’ Later, in referring 
to a scheme for dividing the New 
England territory among the paten- 
tees, he wrote: ‘‘But n> lot for me 
but Smith’s Isles, which are a many 
of barren rocks, the most overgrown 
with such shrubs and sharp whins you 
can hardly pass them, without either 
grass or wood, but three or four short, 
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resulted in its permanent settlement 
a few years later. 

Edna Dean Proctor, the strong, 
sweet singer of our New Hampshire 
mountain land, suggests the credit due 
this gallant adventurer in opening the 
way to the English settlement of these 
northern coasts, in the initial lines of 
her thrilling poem, ‘‘ New Hampshire’’: 


“A goodly realm!” said Captain Smith, 

Scanning the coast by the Isles of Shoals, 

While the wind blew fair, as in Indian myth 
Blows the breeze from the Land of Souls; 

Blew from the marshes of Hampton spread 
Level and green that summer day, 

And over the brow of Great Boar’s Head 
From the pines that stretched to the west 

away; 
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shrubby old cedars.’’ This shows that 
he landed upon and traversed the 
islands, which there is nothing to 
show that anyone had done before 
him; and however barren and worth- 
less they might be, generally speak- 
ing, he considered them of enough 
importance to give them his own 
name, and to claim them as his years 
afterwards. 

At the captain’s suggestion, the 
country, a map of whose coast he had 
made, and whose character and re- 
sources he described, was given the 
name of New England, and by that 
name it has ever since been known. 
To his report and description, un- 
questionably, was due the interest 
soon aroused in the country which 


And sunset died on the rippling sea, 
Ere to the south, with the wind, sailed he, 
But he told the story in London streets, 
And again to Court and Prince and King; 
“A truce,”’ men cried, “to Virginia heats; 
The North is the land of hope and spring!”’ 
And in sixteen hundred and twenty-three 
For Dover meadows and Portsmouth river, 
Bold and earnest they crossed the sea, 
And the realm was theirs and ours forever. 


Opinions differ as to the character 
and achievements of this bold and 
adventurous spirit, who, in his com- 
paratively short career of fifty-two 
years, experienced in wider and more 
varied measure the vicissitudes of 
human life, faced more trying situa- 
tions, performed more daring and 
heroic deeds, than any other man of 
his time; but, soldier of fortune 
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though he may have been, and gov- 
erned by no fixed purpose for human 
betterment in his undertakings, this 
Capt. John Smith, father and savior 
of Virginia, explorer of the New Eng- 
land coast, who found and named 
these rocky islands of the sea three 
hundred years ago, unquestionably 
did more than any other man to es- 
tablish civilization in America, and we 
well may pause a moment, here and 
now, to pay a tribute of respect to the 
memory of the man, whose service, 
prolific of enduring results, brought 
no substantial reward in life, and no 
stately monument in his honor after 
its close. Probably the fairest, most 
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main. Upon these islands I neither 
could see one good timber tree nor so 
much ground as to make a garden. 
The place is found to be a good fish- 
ing place for six ships, but more can- 
not well be there for want of conven- 
ient stage room, as this year’s experi- 
ence hath proved.”’ 

This is the first published mention 
of the islands by the name they have 
since borne, so far as known, and the 
first reference to them on record in 
connection with the business or in- 
dustry by which and for which they 


- were principally, if not wholly, dis- 


tinguished, till within a comparatively 
few years. The vicinity of the Shoals, 
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candid and comprehensive review of 
the life and character of Captain 
Smith, which has ever appeared in 
print, is that of Tudor Jenks, pub- 
lished by The Century Co., in 1904, 
wherein he is represented neither as a 
saint or a savage, but 7s characterized 
as ‘“‘almost the only far-seeing intel- 
lect of his time.” 

In less than ten years after the dis- 
covery and naming of the islands by 
Captain Smith, another name had 
been substituted for his, for Capt. 
Christopher Levett, who made a voy- 
age to New England in 1623-4, in 
writing thereof says: ‘‘The first place 
I set my foot upon in New England 
was the Isles of Shoulds, being islands 
in- the sea about two leagues from the 


in fact, has always been one of the 
best fishing grounds on the Ailantic 
coast, and was undoubiedly resorted 
to by early fishermen long before this 
time; and, although differences of 
opinion have been expressed as to the 
origin of the name, the most reason- 
able inference, and the one generally 
adopted, is that the name came, not 
from the ‘shoal’? and dangerous 
waters of the vicinity, but from the 
great “schools” or “shoals” of fish 
abounding therein. 

Just when these islands first came 
to be inhabited, it is impossible to say. 
Recorded history is silent on this 
point nor is there any record as to the 
increase or the character of the popu- 
lation in the early years. That people 
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were living on the islands in consider- 
able numbers before any settlement 
was made on the nearby mainland is 
entirely probable; but they were gen- 
erally not there as permanent settlers. 
They were mere fishermen, and their 
interest was of a transient nature, as 
compared with that of the agricul- 
tural settler permanently wedded to 
the soil... It is a matter of tradition, 
however, that there was a large in- 
crease in the population of the islands, 
during the second quarter of the sev- 
enteenth century and later, so that 
there were several hundred people here 
altogether, along about the middle of 
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the century, and the place became 
one of no little importance in a general 


point of view. Some writers set the 
population as high as 600, but there 
is no reliable data upon which to base 
a statement to that effect. 

Histories of Maine and New Hamp- 
shire, to each of which states the 
islands belong in part, make scant and 
scattered mention of the Isles of 
Shoals. Williamson’s History of 
Maine, however, has it that, at about 
this time, which seems to have been 
the period of greatest prosperity, here, 
“they had a meeting house on Hog 
island, a court house on Haley’s is- 
land, and a seminary of such repute 
that even gentlemen from some of the 
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towns on the sea coast sent their sons 
here for literary instruction.”’ It was 
not deemed proper, by the way, for 
“gentlemen,” or anybody else to edu- 
cate their daughters in those days, in 
anything but the household arts, and 
there are some people, even now, who 
seem to believe that woman’s sphere 
should be thus limited. 

This first meeting house which some 
authorities locate, also, on Smutty 
Nose, is reputed to have been built of 
brick; but its precise location is un- 
known. Celia Thaxter, in writing of 
the Shoals forty years ago, declared 
that she could never be precisely cer- 
tain of the site of this house, nor could 
she ever find any sign of the founda- 
tion of the so-called academy or sem- 
inary. This is not at all strange, how- 
ever, aS more than a century and a 
half had passed since the buildings 
were in existence. There was a tavern, 
or “ordinary” as it was then called, 
on Smutty Nose or Haley’s Island, 
and a bowling alley on Hog Island or 
Appledore, and it is reputed that ale 
houses abounded on the islands, show- 
ing that the habits of the people of 
those islands, in those early days, were 
the same in some respects, at least, 
as those of nearby places on the main- 
land in these later times. 

During this period, or the first cen- 
tury of their history (so far as they 
have one), the population of the Shoals 
was mostly confined to the northern 
or northeastern islands of the group, 
or those included within the Maine 
jurisdiction, and subsequently at- 
tached to the town of Kittery. The 
division between the two states of 
Maine and New Hampshire, of terri- 
torial jurisdiction over the islands, 
came about through the final divi- 
sion of their joint holdings by Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges and Capt. John 
Mason, the former taking the Maine 
portion of their grant, and the latter 
the New Hampshire, and, each recog- 
nizing the value and importance of 
the Shoals, from a commercial and 
strategic point of view, they divided 
the group between them, Gorges tak- 
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ing the four northern or northeastern 
islands now known as Duck, Apple- 
dore, Haley’s or Smutty Nose, and 
Cedar, and Mason the three southern 
or southwestern —Star, Londoner’s 
and White. 

There was a verv considerable vil- 
lage on the southerly slope of Apple- 
dore, traces of the cellar and garden 
walls for seventy or eighty different 
holdings having been noted in that 
locality, even in recent years. The 
homes of the more prominent and 
prosperous residents, however, were 
on Smutty Nose or Haley’s Island, 
and were substantial and commodi- 
ous for that time. There were well- 
to-do people among them, some of 
their estates being among the largest 
in New England. 

While it was as a fishing point that 
the Shoals first attracted attention 
and long held prominence, being inci- 


dentally mentioned by John Langdon, 
Elwyn, in his account of John Lang- - 


don, as “the largest fishing station on 
the coast’ as early as 1640, naturally 
other business worked in, as the popu- 
lation increased, and extensive com- 
mercial operations were carried on. 
John Cutt, who subsequently became 
the first president or governor of New 
Hampshire, when it was erected into 
a royal province in 1679, and his 
brothers, Richard and Robert, were 
residents here, and laid the founda- 
tion of their very considerable for- 
tunes, that of the former, who later 
located in Portsmouth, being ac- 
counted the largest in the province at 
the time of his death, in 1681. Col. 
William Pepperell, father of the noted 
Sir William Pepperell who led the 
colonist forces at the siege and cap- 
ture of Louisburgh, was a resident 
here, and carried on an extensive and 
properous business in the fishing and 
trading line, and here Sir William 
himself was born June 27, 1696—the 
most distinguished native of the is- 
lands and probably the only one of 
national and international fame. Colo- 
nel Pepperell subsequently removed 
to the mainland, locating in Kittery, 
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where his son was in partnership with 
him in trade and ship-building, before 
entering upon his military and public 
career. 

For the first sixty or seventy years 
the population was mostly on the 
northern islands, very few people 
making their home on Star Island, 
though now regarded by many as the 
most attractive of the group. In 1661, 
by the Massachusetts General Court, 
after many years of petitioning on the 
part of the inhabitants, the entire 
group of islands, lying “partly in the 
County of York, and the other part 
in the Jurisdiction of Dover and 
Portsmouth,” as expressed in the leg- 
islative order, were erected into “a 











Celia Thaxter’s Cottage, Appledore 


Township called Appledoore,”’ and 
granted “‘aequall power to regulate 
their Town affairs as other Townes 
of this Jurisdiction have.”’ This town- 
ship. was a short-lived affair, however, 
for shortly after the termination of 
the connection between New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts, in 1679, 
through the erection of the former 
into an independent province, the old 
division was restored, the southern 
portion of the group remaining under 
the New Hampshire jurisdiction and 
the northern reverting to Maine, still 
under the control of Massachusetts. 

Shortly after this the population 
shifted in a remarkable manner, the 
inhabitants migrating in large num- 
bers from the northerly islands to 
Star Island, not less than forty fami- 
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lies going over from Hog Island, or 
Appledore, alone, at one time, so that 
in the course of a few years nearly the 
entire population was settled on Star, 
but few, and those of the poorer class, 
remaining in the northern or Maine 
portion, so that early in the next cen- 
tury the town of Kittery, to which 
they were annexed, petitioned the 


General Court for a remission of taxes, ' 


because of the fact that on account of 
their small numbers and poverty the 
Shoals people ‘never paid half the 
rates and taxes that was added to the 
town of Kittery upon the account of 
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their being annexed to it,”’ and for sev- 
eral years had ‘‘paid no taxes at all.” 

Meanwhile Star Island had pros- 
pered to such degree that the New 
Hampshire Assembly in 1715—Decem- 
ber 24—chartered it with the other 
southern islands, as a town by the 
name of Gosport. The relative finan- 
cial importance of the place is shown 
by the fact that in 1720, under the 
apportionment of the provincial as- 
sembly, Gosport was assessed £20 for 
every £1,000 raised by taxation in 
the province. The population of Gos- 
port, however, never reached any such 
figure as has been claimed for the 
Shoals settlement in the earlier days 
when the northern islands were the 
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center of activity; but it is entirely 
probable that the latter has been 
exaggerated. In 1767, an enumera- 
tion of the inhabitants gave Gosport 
a population of 284, of whom four 
were slaves. 

In point of fact the people of the 
Shoals had comparatively little busi- 
ness and political connection with the 
mainland. They had their own courts 
most of the time, made their own po- 
lice regulations, such as they had, and 
paid province and state taxes no more 
and no oftener than they were com- 
pelled, which was by no means all the 
time. Nor were they represented in 
the provincial or state legislatures but 
a comparatively small part of the 
time. In the Eighth, Ninth, Tenth 
and Eleventh General Assemblies of 
the Province of New Hampshire, from 
1692 to 1695, inclusive, the Shoals had 
representatives—a different man each 
year, James Blagdon being the first. 
None had appeared before and none 
appeared after, until 1851, when Gos- 
port sent a representative to the state 
legislature, in the person of Richard 
G. Haley, and continued sending most 
of the time till 1876, when the town 
went out of existence as a political 
entity, being annexed by act of the 


_ legislature to the town of Rye, a part 


of whose jurisdiction it still consti- 
tutes. 

A small fort was erected near the 
westerly point of Star Island about 
1653 to protect trade—restored in 
1692, and again on the breaking out 
of the French and Indian war in 1745, 
on which a number of small guns were 
mounted; but when the Revolution 
broke out this was dismantled, and 
the guns removed to the mainland, it 
being found that the islands ‘‘ afforded 
sustenance and recruits to the enemy.” 
It was to the Shoals, in fact, that Sir 
John Wentworth, the last, and in 
some respects, the best, of the royal 
governors, took his departure from 
Portsmouth, when the patriotic spirit 
of the people became too ardent for 
his royalist sympathies, and from here 
he issued his last official proclama- 

















tion, September 21, 1775, adjourning 
the assembly, which proclamation, 
however, was practically disregarded 
by that body. In order to prevent all 
possibility of aid to the British, from 
this quarter, however, by order of the 
assembly the inhabitants were com- 
pelled to remove to the mainland. 

Following is a vote of the Assembly 
or “Congress” bearing upon this 
matter: 


Friday Jany 5th 1776. . 

Voted That Capt. Titus Salter & Capt. 
Blipiatet Daniel be a ep er to go over to 
the Isles of Shoals and Inform all the Inhab- 
itants there that it is the opinion of this Con- 
gress that the situation of said Islands are 
such that the Inhabitants are expos’d to our 
enemies in the Present unhappy controversie 
and may be obliged (by their weak Defence- 
less circumstances, & Inability to Defend 
themselves) to assist our enemies, and that 
for said reasons it is absolutely Necessary that 
they should Imediately remove with their 
effects to the main Land to such place or 
places as they shall chuse & to tarry During 
the present Dispute—and provided they neg- 
lect to com iy Seventh for the Term of ten 
days after t 2 i Notion That they be Informed 
that they must be bro’t off by authority. 


(Report of the abovesaid Committee.) 

Pursuant to the above vote of Congress we 
repair’d to the Island of Shoales the 16th In- 
stant being the First favorable opportunity 
that offer’d and after communicating to the 
Inhabitants the contents of the vote of Con- 
gress we proceeded to number the Inhabi- 
tants and underneath are the different num- 
bers on egch Island. 


Star Island Men 31 
Women 34 

Children 94-159 
Hog Island Men 13 
Women 13 

Children 29— 49 
Smutty Nose Men 2 
Women 2 

Children 15- 19 

Total — 
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Jany 18th 1776. 
7 ame Provincial Papers, vol. VII, pp. 709, 
10. 


One of the hard results of this whole- 
sale deportation of the Shoals popu- 
lation is forcibly indicated by the 
action of the people of Portsmouth at 
a town meeting held December 18, 
1776, in passing a vote instructing 


their representatives in the General 
Court ‘‘to exert themselves to secure 
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a support for the Poor of the Isles of 
Shoals, out of the Public Treasury, to 
ease the burthens of this town which 
has been at great expense on their 
account, and at a time when we are 
unable to maintain our own.” 

It may be of interest to note, as 
showing the existence in some meas- 
ure, even in those early days, of con- 
ditions of which we hear loud com- 
plaint at the present time in many 
quarters, that at this same meeting in 
Portsmouth the people in formal reso- 
lution expressed their deep concern at 
seeing “ Monopolies, Extortion and 
Oppression so predominant in Town 
& County, by which the Poor, the 
Widow, the Orphan, the Fatherless 
and many other classes of People are 
suffering under every discouragement.”’ 

After the war some of the former 
inhabitants returned so that the cen- 
sus of 1790 gave Gosport a population 
of 93. The highest figure shown at 
any subsequent census was 127 in 
1860, and in 1870—the last census 
before the town went out of existence, 
—the return was 94. 

The religious history of any com- 
munity may properly be regarded as 
of no less importance than the com- 
mercial or political. The early set- 
tlers here, so far as they had religious 
convictions or preferences at all, were 
adherents of the Church of England, 
and had no sympathy with Puritans 
or dissenters, and the first services, in 
a small chapel, were conducted by 
ministers of the established faith, the 
first of whom there is any record of 
having officiated here being Rev. 
Joseph Hull, then settled at ‘‘ Acco- 
menticus,’’ or York, Me., who visited 
the islands and ministered to the 
people occasionally previous to 1640. 
During the latter year Rev. Robert 
Jordan similarly officiated, the first 
church edifice having been built about 
that time, and, in 1641 and 2, Rev. 
Richard Gibson, who had practically 
been ousted from his parish at Straw- 
berry Bank or Portsmouth through 
the Puritan influence in Massachu- 
setts Bay, under the control of which 
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colony the New Hampshire settle- 
ments had then come, wassettled here. 
Mr. Gibson left for England near the 
close of 1642, and no other Episcopa- 
lian was settled, though there were 
occasional ministrations, subsequently 
by Rev. Mr. Hull of York. 

In 1646, or thereabouts, Congrega- 
tionalism secured a foothold here, and 
the Rev. John Brock came as the first 

















The Tucke Monument 


settled minister of that faith, remain- 
ing several years. Subsequent min- 
isters were a Rev. Mr. Hall, Rev. 
Samuel Belcher, Rev. Samuel Moody, 
Rev. Daniel Greenleaf, and Rev. 


Joshua Moody of Portsmouth, who 
supplied from 1707 till 1732, when, on 
the 26th of July, Rev. John Tucke 
was ordained and installed, continu- 
ing in the pastorate until his death, 
August 12, 1773. Subsequently the 
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Rev. Jeremiah Shaw supplied, until 
the dispersal of the population at the 
outbreak of the Revolution. 

A new meeting house had been 
built on Star Island in 1700, whither 
the people had moStly removed, as 
has been stated, which was occupied 
from that time; but about 1790, as the 
Rev. Jedediah Morse wrote, after a 
visit to the islands, in behalf of the 
“Society for Propagating the Gospel 
among the Indians and others in 
North America,” ‘‘Some of the people 
of the baser sort not having the fear 
of God before their eyes, pulled down 
and burnt the meeting house, which 
was a neat and convenient building 
and had been greatly useful, not only 
as a place for religious worship, but as 
a landmark for seamen approaching 
this part of the coast.” 

In 1800, however, through the ef- 
forts of the society in question, a new 
meeting house, with walls of stone— 
the present structure—was erected at 
a cost of $1,400, and dedicated on the 
24th of November of that year, the 
Rev. Dr. Morse officiating. The 
woodwork in this church was partially 
destroyed by fire January 2, 1826, but 
was restored later, through contri- 
butions from outside parties. 

For nearly seventy years after the 
erection of the new church, the society 
mentioned sent missionary ministers 
to this place, who did faithful work in 
the cause of religion and education as 
well, often serving as school teachers 
as well as preachers. These included 
Rev. Jacob Emerson, Rev. Josiah 
Stevens, Rev. Samuel Sewall, Rev. 
Origin Smith, Rev. Avery Plummer, 
Rev. J. Mason, Rev. George Beebe, 
and many others, the last in the serv- 
ice being the Rev. Mr. Hughes, who 
came in 1869 but did not long remain. 

This new church of which we speak 
—the present Star Island meeting 
house—the last of four successive 
houses of worship erected on these 
islands, relatively new, in that the 
islands had been peopled for at least 
180 years when it was built, is, never- 
theless, ah ancient structure—older, 
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indeed, than many of the cherished 
old meeting houses of our New Eng- 
land country towns. Since its walls 
were reared the population of our 
country has increased from six to 
ninety millions and its material 
wealth in vastly greater proportion. 
Since then the nation has passed 
through four great wars; and at last, 
let us hope, faces the dawn of a per- 
petual peace. The gray, old walls, 
could they take note of passing time 
and changing event, could tell a won- 
drous story of human progress, how- 
ever small the part in the work per- 
formed by those who have, from time 
to time, worshiped within their en- 
closure. To the visiting stranger the 
church is, naturally, an object of in- 
terest and to some a source of inspira- 
tion. Years ago, standing by its walls 
as the evening shadows fell, Edna 
Dean Proctor, whose lines have al- 
ready been quoted in another con- 
nection, was moved to the production 
of the little poem entitled “Star Is- 
land Church,” appearing in different 
editions of her published verse, 
wherein she says: 


Gray as the fog-wreaths over it blown 

When the surf beats high and the caves make 
moan, 

Stained with lichens and stormy weather 
The church and the scarred rocks rise together, 
And you scarce may tell, if a shadow falls 
Which are the ledges and which the walls. 


By the somber tower, when day-light dies 
And dim as a cloud the horizon lies, 

I love to linger and watch the sails 

Turn to the harbor with freshening gales, 
Till yacht and dory and coaster bold 

Are moored as safe as a flock in a fold. 


White Island lifts its ruddy shine 

High and clear o’er the weltering brine, 

And Boone and Portsmouth and far Cape Ann 

Flame, the dusk of the deep to span, 

And the only sounds by the tower that be 

Are the wail of the wind and the wash of the 
sea. 


Let us turn now from the premier 
poet of the hills, who has immortal- 
ized our New Hampshire mountains, 
lakes and rivers; who has studied 
nature in all her aspects and man in 
all his moods, and yet, approaching 
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four score years, still lives, to serve, 
to labor and enjoy, to that sweet 
singer of the sea—the sweetest, gen- 
lest spirit ever known on our Atlantic 
Coast—Celia Laighton Thaxter, born 
in Portsmouth June 29, 1836; died on 
Appledore, August 26, 1894. Her life, 
linked with these islands almost con- 
tinually for half a century, and the 
beautiful word pictures which she 
painted, gave them more of note than 
any other agency. Coming here, a 
child of three years, when her father, 
Hon. Thomas B. Laighton, took 
charge of White Island Light, in 1837, 
her early years were here entirely 
passed and after her marriage in 1851, 
to Levi Lincoln Thaxter, she ever 
lived in summer in the old family 
home on Appledore. Here she com- 
muned with Nature in someof her wild- 
est and some of her calmest moods, 
studied her in her mosi_ striking 
phases and painted her charms in word 
colors that will never die. Here, too, 
she was wont to turn from the grand- 
eur of ocean’s broad expanse to revel in 
the beauties of that little “Island 
Garden’’—child of her heart and 
creature of her hands—immortalized 
in that enchanting volume which is 
her own enduring monument. Her 
love of flowers, and her taste and skill 
in their cultivation, were but the fit- 
ting complement of that fine spirit of 
appreciation of the grand and beau- 
tiful in her surrounding world of rock 
and sea and sky. She was, indeed, a 
true child of Nature and one of her 
sweetest and brightest interpreters. 

Let us contemplate for a moment 
the picture she paints of the impres- 
sion gained by the stranger first visit- 
ing The Shoals: 


‘Landing for the first time the stranger is 
struck only by the sadness of the place,—the 
vast loneliness; for there are not even trees to 
whisper with familiar voices—nothing but sky 
and seaand rocks. But the very wildness and 
desolation reveal a strange beauty to him. 
Let him wait till the evening comes 


‘With sunset purple soothing all the waste,’ 


and he will find himself slowly succumbing to 
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the subtile charm of that sea atmosphere. He 
sleeps with all the waves of the Atlantic mur- 
muring in his ears, and wakes to the freshness 
of a summer morning, and it seems as if 
morning were made for the first time. For 
the world is like a new-blown rose, and in the 
heart of it he stands, with only the caressing 
music of the waters to break the utter silence, 
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glorified and softened beneath the fresh first 
blush of sunrise. All things are speckless and 
spotless; there is no dust, no noise, nothing 
but peace in the sweet air and on the quiet 
sea.”’ 


In the midst of such a scene as she 
here pictures well may Mrs. Thaxter 
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The Cap Stone and Bronze Tablet, Captain John Smith Monument, 
Star Island, Isles of Shoals, Dedicated, July 29, 1914 


unless, perhaps, a song sparrow pours out its 
blissful warble like an embodied joy. The sea 
is rosy, and the sky; the line of land is radiant; 
the scattered sails glow with the delicious 
color that touches, so tenderly, the bare bleak 
rocks. These are lovelier than sky or sea or 
distant sails, or graceful gull’s wings, red- 
dened with the dawn; nothing takes color so 
beautifully as the bleached granite; the shad- 
ows are delicate and the fine hard outlines are 


have been inspired to the production 
of that beautiful poem, ‘‘ Daybreak,” 
in whose closing words she says: 


I turn my face in worship 
To the glory of the East; 
I thank the lavish Giver 
Of my life’s perpetual feast, 
And fain would I be worthy 
To partake of Nature’s bliss, 
And share with her a moment 
So exquisite as this! 
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The sublime confidence of this 
sweet spirit of the isles, whose very 
life was an embodied joy, like the 
song sparrow’s music of which she 
speaks, in the ‘‘ Eternal Goodness” — 
the infinite purpose of the Almighty, 
is fittingly expressed in the final lines 
of her poem “Trust”: 

Behind the cloud Thou waitest, hidden, yet 
very near; 

a of Beauty, Infinite power of 
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At last Thou wilt scatter the vapors and all 
things shall be clear, 

And evil shall vanish away like a mist by 

the wind pursued. 

As has been said, there is no con- 
nected history of the Isles of Shoals. 
Moreover in what has been written 
there are discrepancies and disagree- 
ments in matters of detail, into the 
discussion of which I have no purpose 
to enter. Those who have not al- 
ready studied the subject, and who 
care to do so, will undoubtedly find 
the most complete account of the is- 
lands appearing in any single volume, 
in “The Isles of Shoals,” by John 
Scribner Jenness, which ran through 
several editions in the latter part of 
the last century. The author was a 
New York lawyer, of literary tenden- 
cies and a bent for historical research, 
a native of Portsmouth and a son of 
that Richard Jenness who was a prom- 
inent figure in public life in New 
Hampshire in the middle af the last 
century and president of the State 
Senate in 1850. In Celia Thaxter’s 
“ Among the Isles of Shoals,’ appear- 
ing first in a series of articles in the 
Atlantic Monthly about 1875, and sub- 
sequently published in book form, in 
many successive editions, there is 
much matter of historic interest and 
value, interwoven with descriptive 
writing of the most charming charac- 
ter; but for the most comprehensive 
story, in brief, the Historical Souvenir 
prepared in 1905, by Lewis W. Brew- 
ster, and presented on the occasion of 
the visit of the New Hampshire Pub- 
lishers’ Association, or the chapter on 
“The Isles of Shoals’”’ in the history 
of the town of Rye, by Langdon B. 
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Parsons, to which town the New 
Hampshire portion of the islands now 
belongs, may well be recommended. 

Briefly summarizing the matter, in 
conclusion, it may suffice the present 
purpose to say that these islands were 
first visited, traversed and named, in 
1614, by Capt. John Smith, the sav- 
ior of Virginia and the father of New 
England, to whose memory a bronze 
tablet, properly inscribed, has just 
been placed by the N. H. Society of Co- 
lonial Wars, upon the restored monu- 
ment, erected fifty years ago by Rev. 
Daniel Austion, upon a commanding 
point of Star Island. They were soon 
after inhabited by a colony of hardy 
fishermen, who increased in numbers 
as the business developed, which was 
quite rapidly, since the climate here 
prevailing, being specially favorable 
for curing the fish, was found no less 
advantageous than the abundance of 
the supply. With the growth of the 
fishing industry, and the incidental 
development of various lines of trade, 
the place assumed commercial im- 
portance, and retained the same for 
a long period of time. Here, indeed, 
was one of the important ports of the 
North Atlantic Coast, trade with Eng- 
land, France and Spain being carried 
on quite extensively, and news from 
the old world reaching northern New 
England via the Shoals. 

For nearly 250 years the Shoals 
remained primarily a fishing station, 
fishermen and sailors of various na- 
tionalities constituting the bulk of 
the population, some with families 
and many without, with a small per- 
centage of enterprising men in the 
midst, seeking, legitimately perhaps, 
to make profit for themselves from the 
industry of others, and really bene- 
fiting the mass while advancing them- 
selves. An attempt was made at one 
time in the early history of the 
islands to bar women from the com- 
munity, but it failed miserably, as, 
in the very nature of things, should 
have been expected. The popula- 
tion shifted in location and in num- 
bers, as has been seen, but its essen- 
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tial character remained substantially 
the same. That the people, on the 
whole, were godly and devout, as one 
writer at least would have it, is 
scarcely probable; neither is it likely 
that they were generally an _ espe- 
cially wicked and ungodly lot, given 
over to drunkenness, debauchery and 
all manner of crime and iniquity, as 
seems to be represented by most 
writers. As in all communities, made 
up in the main of people such as con- 
stituted the mass of population here, 
there was more or less drinking, dis- 
order and roisterous conduct without 
doubt, and occasional violence and 
crime, which, when it occurred and 
was reported abroad, occasioned com- 
ment as a matter of course, while no 
thought or note was taken ofthe 
orderly, everyday life of the people. 
One crime in comparatively recent 
years when the fishing population had 
nearly disappeared—the cold-bleoded 
murder of the Christensen sisters, on 
Smutty Nose, on the night of March 
5, 1873, by Louis Wagner, a German 
transient, is still remembered by the 
older generation of our New England 
people, as one of the most atrocious 
homicides recorded in the calendar 
of crime; but neither this, nor pre- 
vious similar or different acts of crim- 
inal nature, can justly be set down as 
typifying the character of the com- 
munity in which they occurred. We 
are bound to believe that the people 
of the Isles of Shoals, who for ten 
generations lived and loved and 
labored in their chosen vocation till 
dissolution came, and whose mortal 
remains still rest in the scant soil of 
the isiands, or have been swept, in 
disintegrated particles, by the winds 
of Heaven, into the surging waters 
of the Atlantic, were no better and no 
worse than others of the children 
of men, restricted by similar limita- 
tions and burdened by similar dis- 
advantages; and that, in fact, they 
held their allotted place and fairly per- 
formed their intended task in the 
grand economy of the universe, which 
through the processes of the eternal 
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years works out the purpose of the 
Infinite. 

Four names—perhaps we should 
say five—stand out prominently in 
the history of these islands: 

Capt. John Smith, who discovered, 
named, and advertised them to the 
world. 

Rev. John Tuck, who for more than 
forty years ministered to the souls 
and bodies of the people with a meas- 
ure of zeal, devotion and self-sacrifice, 
seldom equalled and never surpassed, 
and above whose mortal resting place 
a stately granite obelisk has just béen 
erected and appropriately dedicated, 
through the generosity of a public- 
spirited kinsman. 

Thomas B. Laighton, who left the 
political and social life of the main- 
land to be for years the keeper of a 
lighthouse on these dreary islands, 
and through whose active instrumen- 
tality, and that of his sons, Cedric 
and Oscar, the latter of whom still 
has his home on Appledore, they 
ultimately evolved from a fishing 
station into a splendid and popular 
summer resort, the most attractive 
in New England for many years, and 
still favored by those who seek quiet 
enjoyment and absolute rest, re- 
moved from all the activities of main- 
land life. 

Celia Laighton Thazxter, immor- 
talized in the work of her own pen, 
inspired by these surroundings. 

With these may be included, not 
improperly, Samuel Haley, who lived 
here through a long life, dying in 1811 
at the age of 84 years. He carried 
on business extensively in various 
lines; had a store, hotel and rope 
walk; owned the whole of Smutty 
Nose, sometimes called Haley’s Island 
in his honor; accomplished more in 
the line of agriculture than any other 
man on the islands, though none ever 
had any extensive herds of cattle, 
sheep and swine, as has sometimes 
been claimed; built a protecting sea 
wall, greatly improving the harbor; . 
lived a worthy, private life and did 
much for the benefit of the islands 
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Who shall say, however, that, 
though these names, worthy and 
honorable, are written large on the 
scroll of fame, some, humbler and 
long forgotten, if ever remembered by 
men—names of simple fishermen, who 
faced unseen and untold dangers in 
pursuit of their daily tasks, and 
risked their own lives in rescue of 
their fellows; or of poor, uncultured, 
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ignorant, yet devoted and self-sacri- 
ficing women, patiently performing 
their homely household duties and 
tenderly caring for the sick and 
suffering around them—are not writ- 
ten in grander characters, on the 
pages of that great Book of Life whose 
record grows clearer and brighter as 
the ages roll by in their eternal pro- 
cession? 





OUR GRANITE HILLS 
By Lena B. Ellingwool 


When David, long ago, in Palestine, 
Said, ‘“‘I will lift mine eyes 

Unto the hills,’’ and saw their vastness spread 
’Neath rare Judean skies, 


No grander sight he saw than greets the eye 
Here in our Granite State; 

Our own fair scenery and David’s land 
Have charms commensurate. 


The presidential group’s heaven-kissing peaks 
Tower in their stately pride, 
And lesser mountains, dignified—sublime— 


Cluster on every side. 


Whatever Nature’s mood—or grave, or gay, 
Whate’er the time of year, 

The splendor of their pageantry attracts, 
Majestic, grand, austere. 


Cloud-capped and somber, shrouded deep in gloom, 
Or bathed in sunset’s glow; 

Their beetling crags and over-hanging cliffs 
Piled high with winter’s snow; 


Or when swift-moving clouds of summer time 
High in the heavens glide, 

And ever-shifting sun and shadow fall 
Upon the mountain side— 


We know the rapture that their charm inspires, 
Beyond the charm of art, 

And how the mountains round Jerusalem 
Spoke to the Psalmist’s heart. 








THE PRIMARY ELECTION OF 1914 


By an Occasional Contributor 


The third state-wide primary elec- 
tion in New Hampshire will be held 
on September 1, 1914. The time for 
the filing of candidacies with the Sec- 
retary of State expired August 10, 
when more names were found to have 
been enrolled with him than in either 
previous election. For some places, 
mainly of minor importance, however, 
no declarations of candidacy were 
made and in these cases nominations 
will be made by the writing in of 
names at the primary election, as was 
done to a greater or less extent in both 
1910 and 1912. 

In two respects this primary elec- 
tion differs from either of its predeces- 
sors. This year for the first time 
nominations for United States Sena- 
tor are made at the primary, preced- 
ing the first election of this officer by 
popular vote in November. And this 
year for the first time official ballots 
are prepared for three parties instead 
of two, the vote cast by the Progrés- 
sives in 1912 entitling them to rank 
at this election as a “regular party” 
along with the Republicans and Dem- 
ocrats. 

There are no contests among the 
members of the new party for the 
principal places on the ticket, the only 
competition being in some senatorial 
districts and counties where both Re- 
publican and Democratic candidates 
go upon the Progressive ballot also 
by petition. 

In the Republican party there is no 
opposition to the reélection of United 
States Senator Jacob H. Gallinger; 
but in each congressional district there 
are three candidates for the nomina- 
tion, and for governor, also, there is 
a contest. 

The one prominent Democrat who 
is without opposition in his own party 
is Congressman Eugene E. Reed of 
the First District. In the other con- 


gressional district and for the senator- - 


ship and the governorship there is 
lively competition. 


Sketches of many of the candidates 
for high office at this election have 
appeared in the past in the GRANITE 
Monruiy. Others are appended in 
this number to the complete list of 
candidacies for the principal places, 
which is as follows: 


For UNITED STaTEs SENATOR 


Republican, Jacob H. Gallinger, 
Concord; Democratic, Raymond B. 
Stevens, Landaff, Calvin Page, Ports- 
mouth, William H. Barry, Nashua; 
Progressive, Benjamin F. Greer, Goffs- 
town. 


For CONGRESSMEN 


First District: Republican, Rufus 
N. Elwell, Exeter, Cyrus A. Sulloway, 
Manchester, Frederick W. Shontell, 
Manchester; Democratic, Eugene E. 
Reed, Manchester; Progressive, Fred- 
erick W. Shontell, Manchester. 

Second District: Republican, Ed- 
ward H. Wason, Nashua, Charles Gale 
Shedd, Keene, George L. Whitford, 
Warner; Democratic, Charles J. 
French, Concord, Enos K. Sawyer, 
Franklin; Progressive, George A. Wea- 
ver, Warren. 


For GOVERNOR 


Republican, Rolland H. Spaulding, 
Rochester, Rosecrans W. Pillsbury, 
Londonderry; Democratic, Albert W. 
Noone, Peterborough, John C. Hutch- 
ins, Stratford, Daniel W. Badger, 
Portsmouth; Progressive, Henry D. 
Allison, Dublin. 


For THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


First District: Republican, James 
B. Wallace, Canaan, John A. Edgerly, 
Tuftonborough; Democratic, Edward 
E. Gates, Lisbon; Progressive, Ben- 
jamin F. St.Clair, Plymouth, 

Second District: Republican, John 
Scammon, Exeter; Democratic, Arthur 
D. Rollins, Alton; Progressive, Oliver 
L. Frisbee, Portsmouth. 

Third District: Republican, John 
B. Cavanaugh, Manchester, Nathan- 
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iel Doane, Manchester; Democratic, 
Samuel H. Connor, Manchester; Pro- 
gressive, Henry W. N. Bennett, Lon- 
donderry. 

Fourth District: Republican, Frank 
Huntress, Keene; Democratic, James 
Farnsworth, Nashua, John W. Pren- 
tiss, Alstead. 

Fifth District: Republican, Solon 
A. Carter, Concord; Democratic, 
Charles B. Rogers, Pembroke; Dr. 
Edwin P. Hodgdon, Laconia; Pro- 
gressive, Dr. Edwin P. Hodgdon, 
Laconia. 


For THE STATE SENATE 


First District: Republican, Eugene 
F. Bailey, Berlin; Democratic, Frank 
E. Paine, Berlin. ; 

Second District: Republican, Dr. 
Edgar O. Crossman, Lisbon; Demo- 
cratic, Frank M. Richardson, Little- 
ton, Myron H. Richardson, Littleton. 

Third District: Republican, Elmer 
E. Woodbury, Woodstock; Demo- 
cratic, Amos N. Blandin, Bath; Pro- 
gressive, Selwyn K. Dearborn, Haver- 
hill. 

Fourth District: Republican, Ar- 
thur R. Shirley, Conway; Democratic, 
Henry H. Randall, Conway. 

Fifth District: Republican, Fred 
A. Jones, Lebanon; Democratic and 
Progressive, Frank A. Musgrove, 
Hanover. 

Sixth District: Republican, Wil- 
liam Rockwell Clough, Alton, Edward 
H. Shannon, Laconia; Democratic, 
Willis J. Sanborn, Sanbornton; Pro- 
gressive, Edward H. Shannon, La- 
conia, Willis J. Sanborn, Sanbornton. 

Seventh District: Republican, 
George E. Clark, Franklin; Demo- 
cratic, Daniel N. Whittaker, Franklin; 
Progressive, Henry C. Holbrook, Con- 
cord. 

Eighth District: Republican, Wil- 
liam E. Kinney, Claremont; Demo- 
cratic, Oscar C. Young, Charlestown. 

Ninth District: Republican, Wil- 
liam A. Danforth, Hopkinton, Michael 
J. Sullivan, Concord,. Charles F. 
Thompson, Concord; Democratic, 
Henry E. Eaton, Hopkinton, Charles 
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R. Jameson, Antrim; Progressive, 
Henry E. Eaton, Hopkinton, Charles 
R. Jameson, Antrim. 

Tenth District: Republican, Orville 
E. Cain, Keene, Herbert A. Davis, 
Keene; Democratic, Fred J. Marvin, 
Alstead; Progressive, Henry W. Lane, 
Keene. 

Eleventh District: Republican, Ezra 
M. Smith, Peterborough, Charles W. 
Fletcher, Rindge; Democratic, Ste- 
phen A. Bullock, Richmond, Ned 
Thrasher, Rindge. 


Twelfth District: Republican, 
Charles W. Howard, Nashua, William 
B. Rotch, Milford; Democratic, 


Henry A. Cutter, Nashua; Progres- 
sive, Henry A. Cutter, Nashua. 

Thirteenth District: Democratic, 
Alvin T. Lucier, Nashua, William H. 
Robichaud, Nashua. 

Fourteenth District: Republican, 
Rufus M. Weeks, Pembroke; Demo- 
cratic, Nathaniel 8. Drake, Pittsfield; 
Progressive, Nathaniel S. Drake, Pitts- 
field. 

Fifteenth District: Republican, 
Hamilton A. Kendall, Concord, 
George Cook, Concord; Democratic, 
Nathaniel E. Martin, Concord. 

Sixteenth District: Republican, 
George I. Haselton, Manchester, Hal- 
bert N. Bond, Manchester; Demo- 
cratic, Oliver E. Branch, Manchester; 
Progressive, Ludger Deschenes, Man- 
chester. 

Seventeenth District: Republican, 
David W. Perkins, Manchest :r; Dem- 
ocratic, Joseph P. Kenney, Manches- 
ter, Edward J. Flanagan, Manchester. 

Eighteenth District: Republican, 
Adolph Wagner, Manche:ter; Demo- 
cratic, Denis E. O’Leary, Manches- 
ter, Charles Robitaille, Manchester. 

Nineteenth District: Republican, 
William Marcotte, Manchester; Dem- 
ocratic, John W. 8. Joyal, Manches- 
ter. 

Twentieth District: Republican, 
Charles W. Varney, Rochester: Dem- 
ocratic, Joseph Warren, Rochester. 

Twenty-first District: Republican, 
Alvah T. Ramsdell, Dover, George J. 
Foster, Dover, Valentine Mathes, 
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Dover, John S. F. Seavey, Barring- 
ton, William H. Knox, Madbury; 
Democratic, Scott W. Caswell, Dover; 
Progressive, Arthur H. Morrison, 
Dover. 

Twenty-second District: Republi- 
can, Wesley W. Payne, Derry, John E. 
Cochran, Windham, Carl J. Whiting, 
Raymond; Democratic, William H. 
Benson, Derry; Progressive, William 
H. Benson, Derry. 

Twenty-third District: Republican, 
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governor of New Hampshire, was born 
in Townsend Harbor, Mass., March 
15, 1873, and was educated at Phillips 
Academy, Andover, Mass., graduating 
in 1893. His father, Jonas Spaulding, 
was engaged in the fibre manufactur- 
ing business, conducting the success- 
ful plant at Fremont which his 
family still controls. His three sons 
took their father’s business and, by 
extraordinary ability and application, 
have expanded it to great proportions, . 





Hon. Rolland H. Spaulding 


Herbert Perkins, Hampton, Clarence 
M. Collins, Danville; Democratic, 
William D. Ingalls, East Kingston. 

Twenty-fourth District: Republi- 
can, Edward Percy Stoddard, Ports- 
mouth, Sherman T. Newton, Ports- 
mouth; Democratic, John G. Parsons, 
Portsmouth, Oliver B. Marvin, New- 
castle; Progressive, Alvah H. Place, 
Newmarket. 

Rolland H. Spaulding, candidate 
for the Republican nomination for 


erecting first, some eighteen years ago, 
a plant at Milton, this state, then an- 
other at North Rochester, followed by 
a third at Tonawanda, N. Y.; and 
they have interests also in St. Louis. 
“Practically all of the large financial 
resources of the three brothers is the 
result of their own ability and hard 
work,”’ says one who knows them well. 
“Three better business men have 
never made their way to the front in 
the old Granite State.” Rolland 
Spaulding has made his home at 
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North Rochester since the establish- 
ment of the business there and has 
taken a lively interest in all matters 
pertaining to the welfare of city and 
state. This interest, incited by his 
legislative experience with the famous 
Spaulding-Jones charter bill at the 
session of 1907, led him to turn part 
of his energy into the field of politics 
and to become associated with the 
progressive movement within the Re- 
publican party in New Hampshire. 
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qualities which will make for his suc- 
cess in public life as they have al- 
ready in business and other relations. 

Hon. Albert Wellington Noone of 
Peterborough, candidate for the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for governor, was 
born in Peterborough, October 4, 
1846, son of Joseph and Margaret 
(Gallup) Noone, his ancestry having 
been traced back authoritatively to 
the great Charlemagne, Emperor of 





Hon. Albert W. Noone 


In 1912 he was a leader among the 
large number of Taft Progressives, 
so-called, in New Hampshire, and in 
recognition of that fact was made a 
delegate to the Republican National 
Convention. His gubernatorial can- 
didacy at this time is not the result of 
personal ambition, but is a response to 
a very general call for his leadership 
from all elements of the Republican 
party in the state. Personally Mr. 
Spaulding is agreeable, kindly and 
genial, but at the same time, inde- 
pendent, self-reliant and determined, 


the West. After an academic and 
business college education, Mr. Noone 
succeeded his father in the business of 
woolen manufacturing at Peterborough 
and has since conducted with great 
success the mills there. He also is the 
proprietor of similarly successful mills 
at Waterville, Me.; has large banking 
interests; and is the owner of thou- 
sands of acres of real estate. He did 
not enter actively into politics until 
the election of 1912 when he became 
the successful candidate of his party 
in the Third Councilor District. As 
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councilor, Mr. Noone has been active, 
influential and untiring in the pursuit 


of his duties. The knowledge of state - 


affairs, of New Hampshire’s needs and 
possibilities, which he gained in this 
capacity, inspired him with a desire 
to do his utmost for their realization 
and, in consequence, he has entered 
upon his present candidacy. ‘I am 
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serving as chairman of the board of 
selectmen of Peterborough. He is a 
Mason and a Unitarian and was one 
of the charter members of the Peter- 
borough Cavalry. His candidacy is 
based upon a platform full of sound 
ideas and principles and it is advanced 
by a man whose capacity for making 
friends is remarkable. 





Hon. Daniel W. Badger 


the plain people’s progressive candi- 
date,” he says, and ‘I ask the sup- 
port of all parties who want a govern- 
ment for and by the people.” Mr. 
Noone’s ante-primary canvass has 
been thorough, vigorous and dashing. 
He has covered the entire state in its 
course, having been accompanied on 
many of his trips by his loyal and 
estimable wife, who was Miss Fannie 
M. Warren of Dublin, of Revolution- 
ary ancestry. At the urgent request 
of his townsmen, Mr. Noone is now 


Hon. Daniel W. Badger of Ports- 
mouth, candidate for the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination, although 
last to enter the field, presents an 
equipment in the line of administra- 
tive experience and ability unsur- 
passed by that of any man who has 
been named as a candidate by either 
party in the state for many years. 
Mr. Badger is in the prime of vigorous 
manhood, still under fifty, having 
been born in Portsmouth August 18, 
1865, son of David and Nancy S. 
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(Campbell) Badger. Educated in the 
schools of Portsmouth and Newing- 
ton, he early engaged in farming in 
the latter town, where he married 
Miss Edith M. Whidden, January 
20, 1886. He held his residence in 
Newington till 1909 when he removed 
to a farm in the suburban district of 
Portsmouth, continuing, successfully, 
his farming operations in both places. 
While residing in Newington he had 
served his town efficiently in various 
capacities, and, as its representative 
in the legislature of 1903, had courage- 
ously antagonized the domination of 
railroad power, in the interests of the 
people, long before other men who 
subsequently sought to make political 
capital in so doing. The Democrats 
of Portsmouth, in 1910, planning a 
strong appeal to popular favor, named 
Mr. Badger as their candidate for 
mayor, to which office he was elected, 
though the Republicans had just car- 
ried the city by 300 majority on the 
governor vote. As mayor he set his 
face firmly in the direction of honest 
government and a clean city, sustained 
by moral courage of a high order, which 
is his distinguishing characteristic, and 
made such a record for executive vigor 
during his term of service, which 
continued three years, through two 
successive reélections, that his admin- 
istration became notable throughout 
New England. As a member of the 
council of Governor Felker, from old 
District No. 1, serving on the finance 
and state house committees, Mr. 
Badger has contributed largely to the 
success of the administration through 
his sound judgment and practical 
ability. His knowledge of agriculture 
and the needs of the farming commu- 
nity also enabled him to render efficient 
service in the position of commissioner 
of agriculture, which he held tempo- 
rarily for several months, while Gover- 
nor Felker was casting about for the 
right man as permanent incumbent. 
Mr. and Mrs. Badger have eight chil- 
dren—two sons and six daughters.— 
He is a Mason, an Elk, a Knight of 
Pythias and a Patron of Husbandry 
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and is popular in all orders. In reli- 
gion he is a Unitarian. 

Henry D. Allison, who will be the 
Progressive party candidate for gov- 
ernor without opposition, was born in 
Dublin, forty-five years ago, of Scotch 
Irish and Mayflower-Pilgrim ancestry, 
the son of James and Sarah Jane 
(Darracott) Allison. Three genera- 
tions prior to Mr. Allison have lived 
on the home farm at the base of Mo- 
nadnock Mountain in Dublin, where 
he was born and brought up. James 
Allison, his father, had been a mem- 
ber of the school board, and board of 
selectmen for many years, and had 
twice represented the town in the 
legislature. Up to the time of his 
death last spring, he was a deacon in 
the Unitarian Church, which position 
he had held for more than forty years. 
Six of the eight children in his father’s 
family, including the subject of this 
sketch, taught school. Henry D. 
Allison left home at sixteen to make 
his own way and complete his educa- 
tion. He graduated from a_ business 
college in Boston, then kept books, 
taught penmanship, and afterwards 
bought the business he now owns. He 
married Florence Gowing Mason of 
Dublin in 1891, and they have three 
children. He is past master of Alte- 
mont Masonic Lodge, Peterborough, 
member of Hugh de Payens Com- 
mandery of Knights Templar, Keene, 
and Paquog Lodge of Odd Fellows, 
Marlborough. Mr. Allison is em- 
phatically a native son, and his finan- 
cial interests are all in his home town. 
That he is loyal to New Hampshire 
educational institutions is demon- 
strated by the fact that he is sending 
his son to Phillips-Exeter, and Dart- 
mouth College. In the last legislature 
he was chairman of the committee on 
public improvements, chairman of the 
Progressive caucus, and one of five 
members of the re-districting com- 
mittee. He is not a wealthy man, but 
as a native son who has successfully 
made his own way in life, and having 
at heart the future interests and devel- 
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opment of the State, he hopes his can- 
didacy for the governorship may 
appeal to the rank and file of New 
Hampshire citizens. 

Benjamin F. Greer, unopposed can- 
didate for the Progressive nomination 
for United States Senator, is a New 
Hampshire man in every sense of the 
word. Born in Goffstown, January 20, 
1864, he has since spent his entire life 
there, with the exception of two years 
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ing of his business. He took an active 
part in the politics of the town, even 
before his majority, looking after 
absent voters and getting them to the 
polls. In 1901, after one of the hot- 
test campaigns, he received the nomi- 
nation over four candidates and was 
elected by a large majority to the 
General Court. During the entire 
session, he showed much independence 
in his voting, not heeding the crack of 
the party whip. Goffstown had not 





Henry D. Allison 


in Manchester while manager of the 
Public Market Company store, though 
he still retained his voting residence in 
his native town. His early life was 
spent upon the same farm where he at 
present lives, attending the public 
schools and Pinkerton Academy. At 
the age of twenty-two, he began to 
run a large general country store at 
Goffstown Centre, now Grasmere, 
which he continued for eighteen years, 
also being postmaster from 1887 to 
1904, when he resigned, after dispos- 


had a state senator for many years, 
although several promising candi- 
dates had died in the convention. 
Knowing the same tactics would be 
resorted to in his candidacy, he deter- 
mined to beat the politicians and the 
Boston & Maine candidate, which he 
did by almost two to one in the con- 
vention and was elected by a splendid 
majority. In the session that followed, 
he gave his unbounded support to all 
Progressive measures, which came be- 
fore that body. It was his keen far 
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sightedness that was the means of 
putting through many important 
measures. In 1910 he again entered 
the field, and made a most vigorous 
campaign over two rival candidates, 
winning the nomination and election 
to the important office of councilor for 
the Third District, under the able 
administration of Gov. Robert P. 
Bass, whom he stood by loyally dur- 
ing his whole term, serving as chair- 
man of the finance committee. He is 
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member of the Baptist Church, a 
Mason, Odd Fellow and Granger, and 
is always interested in any movement 
that tends to make his town, state or 
country a better place in which to live. 





Hon. Rufus N. Elwell, candidate 
for the Republican nomination for 
congressman in the First District, 
though still a young man is one of the 
best-known men in the state. As 
county member of the Republican 





Hon. Benjamin F. Greer 


an extensive operator of lumber, cut- 
ting from two to four millions, annu- 
ally, of sawed lumber. In 1912 he was 
appointed a member of the state for- 
estry commission for three years. He 
has served his town as supervisor of 
check lists eight years, trustee of 
cemetery six years, and member of 
school board for past five years. He 
is married and has two sons, one at- 
tending Colby College, Waterville, 
Me., while the other goes to Colby 
Academy, New London. He is a 


state executive committee, and as 
president of the Rockingham County 
Republican Club, he perfected the 
organization which changed Rocking- 
ham from the strongest Democratic 
to the strongest Republican county 
in the state. This required diplomacy, 
energy and untiring effort, and it was 
all done while he was in the twenties. 
Those who were associated with him 
in that organization are warmly urg- 
ing him for Congress now. He was a 
colonel on Governor Tuttle’s staff; 
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has been collector of customs; and 
four times a member of the legisla- 
ture, where his record is one of excep- 
tional ability and faithful service. He 
is recorded on every roll-call taken on 
bills before the House of Representa- 
tives of which he has been a member, 
with the exception of when he was 
Speaker, and, under the rules, could 
vote only to break a tie. As Speaker 
he gained a reputation for fairness 
which called forth unstinted praise 
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companies. He is an honorary mem- 
ber of the Veterans’ Association, a 
member of the Sons of Veterans, the 
Odd Fellows and the Red Men. 
Colonel Elwell is a man of warm 
human sympathies, always ready to 
help those in trouble; and he is true, 
honest and straightforward in all 
things. His best friends are those 
who know him best. 


Charles Gale Shedd of Keene, can- 





Col. Rufus N. Elwell 


from the members, regardless of 
party affiliations, and he handled his 
work so expeditiously that his was 
the shortest biennial session of the 
legislature ever held in New Hamp- 
shire. He is one of the strongest and 
most-ready debaters, and best-known 
campaign speakers in the state. He 
has been interested in lumbering op- 
erations ever since he became of age, 
but is best known in the business 
world as an insurance man, connected 
in a managing capacity with several 


didate for the Republican nomination 
in the Second Congressional District, 
was born at South Wallingford, Vt., 
May 18, 1865. His parents removed 
to Keene in his childhood and there 
he graduated from the high school 
and at an early age began a life of 
hard work as an apprentice in the 
wholesale and retail drug store of Bul- 
lard & Foster. In 1888 Mr. Shedd 
became a partner and upon the death 
of Mr. Bullard organized the Bullard 
& Shedd Company, of which he is 
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treasurer, manager and principal stock- 
holder, and which has continued the 
business to date with eminent success. 
Mr. Shedd always has been interested 
in public affairs and has advanced 
with equal steps in the path of politi- 
cal preferment and in the confidence 
and esteem of an ever widening circle 
of the people. He has been, at Keene, 
member of the board of health, mem- 
ber and president of the city council 
and in the years 1911, 1912 and 1913 
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is a member of the Red Men, Knights 
of Pythias, Sons of Veterans, and 
New Hampshire Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation. He is a Unitarian; is mar- 
ried and has three sons; and is as 
popular in social and fraternal circles 
as he is prominent in business and 
politics. As mayor of Keene he was 
very successful in arousing civic spirit 
and also in bringing Cheshire County 
into a unit of action for advance on 
agricultural and other lines. As a 





Hon. Charles Gale Shedd 


mayor of the city. A member of the 
House of Representatives in 1901 and 
of the State Senate in' 1907, he served 
as chairman of the important com- 
mittee on public health; followed by 
his appointment in May, 1907, to the 
board of trustees of the state sana- 
torium at Glencliffe, of which he was 
the secretary and treasurer until it 
was superseded by the state board of 
control in 1913. Mr. Shedd is a 33d 
degree Mason; has been president of 
the New Hampshire Society, 8. A. R.; 


congressional candidate his platform 
is: ‘Business not bunkum! Not how 
many laws, but how good. Suitable 
protection for farmer and laborer com- 
bined with confidence for capital and 
promotion of industry.” 

George Langdon Whitford, of War- 
ner, candidate for the Republican 
nomination for Congress in the Second 
District, was born in Concord, New 
Hampshire, July 24, 1881, the son of 
Col. Edward L. Whitford and Mabel 
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Ordway. He descends from a family 
whose political association with the 
history of New Hampshire is almost 
without a parallel. He is a nephew of 
the late Governor Onslow Stearns. 
His father was pension agent at Con- 
cord under both of Grant’s adminis- 
trations. He is grandson of Nehemiah 
G. Ordway of Warner, sergeant-at- 
arms of the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, and Territorial Governor 
of Dakota under the Hayes adminis- 


Miss Florence Evans O’Brien. 
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practice of his profession Mr. Whit- 
ford has achieved success. Of genial 
manner, democratic and unassuming, 
he is a popular and respected citizen in 
his home town and throughout the 
state. He is an honorary member of 
the New Hampshire Veterans’ asso- 
ciation, and also of the Sixteenth New 
Hampshire Regiment. October 25, 
1905, he was united in marriage with 
They 
have one child, Harriet Stearns Whit- 





George L. Whitford 


tration, and for a generation a domi- 
nant figure in the politics of the state. 
He is a grand-nephew of John Lang- 
don Sibley, the prominent writer and 
educator. Mr. Whitford early at- 
tended the district schools of Warner 
and the High School, and later was a 
student at Columbian College, study- 
ing law, and taking his degree at 
George Washington University in 
1905. He was admitted to the New 
Hampshire bar shortly following the 
completion of his law course. In the 


ford, age 7 years. Asa Progressive Re- 
publican, he actively supported Wins- 
ton Churchill and Robert P. Bass when 
they were Republicans. Although an 
ardent advocate of progress and re- 
form, he has always remained a Re- 
publican not wishing to aid in dividing 
or defeating his party. His friends 
believe that his candidacy would 
greatly assist in re-uniting all factions. 

Hon. James Burns Wallace of Ca- 
naan, candidate for the Republican 
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nomination for the executive council 
in the First District, was born in Ca- 
naan, August 14, 1866. In the Ca- 
naan schools and at St. Johnsbury 
Academy he prepared for Dartmouth 
College, from which he graduated in 
1887. Deciding upon the legal pro- 
fession, he was graduated from the 
Columbia -Law School in New York 
City and practised in that state until 
1906 when he returned to Canaan and 
has since been prominent in the public 
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and serving, also, upon the committee 
on revision of statutes. In 1912 he 
was the Republican candidate for the 
State Senate in the Third District and 
his ability and popularity enabled him 
to overcome the general Democratic 
drift of that year, being elected by 
1,787 votes to 1,566 for his opponent. 
Senator Wallace was one of the Re- 
publican stand-bys in the long and 
arduous legislative session of 1913 and 
his work there, both from a partisan 





Hon. James B. Wallace 


life of his native state. Mr. Wallace 
is a Congregationalist in religious pref- 
erence; a Mason, Knight of Pythias, 
Patron of Husbandry, Forester and 
Elk. At Canaan he has been judge of 
the local court, member of the school 
board and trustee of the public library; 
and has done valuable work along the 
lines of historical and genealogical re- 
search. In 1909 he served his town as 
representative in the legislature and 
was a faithful and influential member, 
receiving the chairmanship of the 
important committee on liquor laws 


point of view and as an able, experi- 
enced and public-spirited legislator, 
won him wide credit. He served upon 
six committees, holding one chair- 
manship, and no member of the upper 
branch of the general court was more 
devoted to his duties or more success- 
ful in their accomplishment. Thus 
equipped by ability and training, with 
wide and thorough knowledge of and 
experience in, state affairs, Mr. Wal- 
lace’s promotion to the executive 
council would be _ well-won and 
worthy. 
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John Scammon of Exeter, unop- 
posed candidate for the Republican 
nomination for the executive council 
in the Second District, was born in 
Stratham September 30, 1865, in the 
eighth American generation of one of 
the oldest and best-known families in 
that section of New England. He 
was educated at the Exeter High 
School, at Phillips Exeter Academy 
and at the Boston University Law 
school and studied law at Exeter with 
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a position which he filled with entire 
acceptance. In 1912, when it was 
deemed more than usually difficult to 
carry the district and hence desirable 
to have an especially strong candi- 
date, Mr. Scammon again accepted 
the Republican nomination and was 
elected by a considerable margin over 
both Democratic and Progressive can- 
didates. Mr. Scammon is a 32d de- 
gree Mason and a member of the 
order of Red Men. In religious belief 





Hon. John Scammon 


Gen. Gilman Marston and with for- 
mer Atty.-Gen. Edwin G. Eastman, 
whose partner in legal practice he has 
been for a decade. In 1903, and again 
in 1905, Mr. Scammon was a member 
of the Exeter delegation in the state 
house of representatives, serving with 
such distinction on the important 
judiciary committee and manifesting 
such a grasp of state affairs as to 
merit promotion in 1907 to the State 
Senate. He was further honored by 
election to the presidency of that body, 


he is a Congregationalist. He is mar- 
ried and has-five children. Of pleas- 
ing personality, genial in good-fel- 
lowship, with a very wide circle of 
friends, Mr. Scammon nevertheless 
possesses and displays on occasion 
qualities of vigor and determination 
which, when added, as, in his case, to 
sound judgment and sincere desire for 
the public welfare, are most necessary 
and valuable in the service of the 
state. By nature and by training, by 
experience and by knowledge, he is 
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eminently fitted for a place in the 
executive council. 

Frank M. Richardson of Littleton, 
candidate for the Democratic nomi- 
nation in the Second State Senatorial 
District, and one of the most active, 
valuable and influential members of 
his party in the north country, is a 
native of Concord, Vt., born August 
7, 1865. He was educated in the town 
schools and the Essex County Gram- 


been engaged extensively in real es- 
tate. Mr. Richardson has been presi- 
dent of the Littleton board of trade, 
superintendent of streets and chair- 
man of the water board. In 1906 he 
was his party’s candidate for the 
State Senate and in 1910 he was 
elected to the House of Representa- 
tives, heading the first solidly Demo- 
cratic delegation which Littleton had 
sent to the legislature in many years. 
He was one of the two Democrats 





Frank M. Richardson 


mar School, and was granted a license 
to teach at sixteen years of age, which 
work he followed winters, laboring on 
his father’s farm in summer, until 
twenty years of age, when he became 
a hotel clerk at Island Pond, Vt. A 
year later he removed to Littleton 
where he was engaged with a brother 
in the hotel and livery business, con- 
tinuing the latter until 1904, when he 
sold ont, having meanwhile established 
an extensive carriage repository and 
stable furnishing house. He also has 


chosen by a Republican speaker for a 
committee chairmanship, that on mile- 
age, and also was a member and clerk 
of the committee on public improve- 
ments. Mr. Richardson, though a 
new member, was one of the promi- 
nent men in the house at that session, 
making forceful speeches on the Frank- 
lin Pierce statue, insurance, taxation, 
water power and other questions. At 
that time he proved himself amply 
qualified for, and well deserving of, 
the promotion proposed in his present 
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candidacy. Mr. Richardson is a Uni- 
versalist and prominent in Masonry. 


William Rockwell Clough, candi- 
date for the Republican nomination 
in our Sixth Senatorial District, now 
composed of Alton, Belmont, Barn- 
stead, Gilmanton, Gilford, Laconia, 
Sanbornton, Meredith and CentreHar- 
bor, all in Belknap County, is a native 
of Alton. He enlisted during the last 
years of,the Civil War and went to 
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manufacture of miniature corkscrews 
which have made Mr. Clough the 
largest manufacturer of such articles 
in the world. He has built a score of 
these big labor-saving machines in the 
shops of Laconia and, being a cham- 
pion of a shortened day for labor, he 
long ago adopted the eight hour day 
in his works. The demands of his 
business, including the necessity for 
frequent trips abroad, have kept Mr. 
Clough from much participation in 





William Rockwell Clough 


the front, being one of the charter 
members of Winfield Scott Hancock 


Post, G. A. R., in New York City.. 


After the war he supplemented his 
previous school days with a business 
college education at Poughkeepsie and 
became an expert accountant, em- 
ployed for some years in the United 
States revenue service. But he had 
inherited mechanical genius from his 
father and this began to show itself in 
various inventions, finally culminating 
in the automatic machines for the 


public affairs but he represented Al- 
ton in the legislatures of 1897 and 
1899, being honored in each instance 
with appointment to the chairman- 
ship of the committee on national 
affairs and establishing his ability as 
a thinker and orator with large stores 
of knowledge and experience upon 
which to draw. Mr. Clough is a 
Mason of the 32d degree, past master 
of his own lodge and past patron in 
the Order of the Eastern Star, also a 
Granger, a member of the American 
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Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
of the Algonquin Club of Boston. 

He married, April 28, 1904, Miss 
Nelle Sophia Place of Alton and they 
have a son and a daughter. Mr. 
Clough’s ancestors were for a century 
leading citizens of Alton, and for the 
town and for his native state he cher- 
ishes a real affection which has shown 
itself in many ways. Here his princi- 
pal factory turning out millions of cork- 
rings for shipment here and abroad, is 
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making it necessary for him to help 
in the support of his mother and 
brothers. At the age of 16 his mother’s 
cousin, the late David A. Warde, gave 
him a position in the hardware store 
of Warde, Humphrey & Dodge, Con- 
cord. Here he acquired a thorough 
knowledge of the business and began 
his career as a traveling salesman. He 
was with the firm of James Moore & 
Sons two years, and in 1880 he formed 
a connection which endured for twenty 
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situated and here is his beautiful and 
hospitable home. He has:at heart the 
welfare of New Hampshire and a desire 
for its promotion is the basis of his pre- 
sent candidacy. 


William Aiken Danforth of Hop- 
kinton, candidate for the Republican 
nomination in the Ninth State Sena- 
torial District, was born in Hopkinton, 
August 22, 1855, the son of Erastus 
and Mary Nichols Danforth. When 
but 13 years of age his father died, 








Danforth 


years, with the firm of Martin L. Hall 
& Company of Boston, wholesale 
grocers. In their employ he became 
widely known, making hosts of friends 
who will be glad to see him elected to 
the Senate. The next ten years he 
lived in the South, engaged in mining 
and lumbering, and he still retains a 
connection there as president of the 
Longstreet Mining & Lumber Com- 
pany. Since 1910 he has represented 
in New Hampshire the well-known 
firm of Stone & Webster of Boston, 
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the largest builders of electrical power 
plants in the world. Mr. Danforth 
joined Kearsarge Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
of Hopkinton, at the age of 22 and has 
maintained his membership ever since. 
He has not sought public office here- 
tofore, but has assisted potently in 
promoting the candidacy and securing 
the election of many other good men 
who are glad of this first opportunity, 
at this time, to reciprocate; and who 
are especially glad to do so because 
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Washington, and at the law depart- 
ment of Albany University, gradu- 
ating from the latter in 1861. He 
studied in the office of Hon. Edmund 
L. Cushing of Charlestown, and with 
Dearborn & Scott of Peterborough; 
was admitted to the New York bar 
in 1861 and to the New Hampshire 
bar in May, 1864, and the following 
year purchased the interest of Mr. 
Dearborn in the firm, and the new 
firm of Scott & Smith was established, 





Eon. Ezra M. Smith 


they recognize in Mr. Danforth’s rer- 
sonality, experience and training, 
qualities of great value for a member 
of the New Hampshire State Senate. 





Ezra M. Smith of Peterborough, 
candidate for the Republican nomi- 
nation in the Eleventh State Sena- 
torial District, was born in Langdon, 
January 25, 1838; educated in the 
public schools of that town and Al- 
stead, at Cold River Union Academy 
in Alstead, Tubbs Union Academy, 


continuing till Mr. Scott’s retirement 
two years later, since when Mr. Smith 
has continued alone in the successful 
practice of his profession. He has 
served the town of Peterborough as a 
member of the school board ten years, 
and twenty-five years as a member of 
the board of selectmen. He was judge 
of its police court from April, 1899, 
till the completion of his seventieth 
year, when he reached the constitu- 
tional age limit. He first served in the 
legislature in 1871, then in 1872, and 
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was a delegate in the constitutional 
convention of 1876: and 1912. He 
was again a representative in 1901, 
1903, 1911, and 1913. The GRANITE 
Montuuy of February-March, 1911, 
says: “Mr. Smith is a good lawyer, a 
clear thinker, and.a logical and effect- 
ive debater. He speaks frequently 
but never except when he has some- 
thing to say that he believes should 
be said, and he never speaks without 
commanding the attention of the 
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nation in the Fifteenth State Sena- 
torial District, was born in Loudon, . 
August 9, 1855, and was reared upon 
his father’s farm and inured to manual 
labor. He attended the town schools 
and later the Concord High School, 
from which he graduated in 1876. 
Studying law with Sargent & Chase, 
he was admitted to the New Hamp- 
shire bar in 1879 and soon assumed 
the place which he ever since has 
occupied of one of its most successful 





Hon. Nathaniel E. Martin 


house.”” Mr. Smith is a member of 
Peterborough Lodge, I. O. O. F., and 
Union Encampment, having passed 
the chairs in each, and is also a past 
master of Peterborough Grange, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry. He is a member 
of the Congregational Church. Octo- 
ber 4, 1866, he married Miss Mary 8S. 
Fairbanks. They have a son and 
daughter, Orrin F. and Etta M. Smith. 





Nathaniel E. Martin of Concord, 
candidate for the Demoeratic nomi- 


members. While his practice has 
covered the widest possible range the 
fact that he is often referred to as 
“the people’s lawyer”’ indicates one 
of his professional, as well as personal 
characteristics. Always a Democrat, 
Mr. Martin has been at the command 
of his party whenever it called upon 
him, winning or losing with equal 
good grace, and making without com- 
plaint the necessary personal sacri- 
fices to the public service. He has 
served as chairman of the Democratic 
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city committee and state committee. 
In 1886 he was elected solicitor of 
Merrimack County and during his 
two years’ term of office set an exam- 


ple of law enforcement without fear - 


or favor that is still remembered 
throughout the state. In the years 
1899 and 1900 Mr. Martin was mayor 
of Concord and his administration of 
the affairs of the Capital City was 
most creditable in every way. In 
1904 he was a delegate from New 
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mouth, candidate for the Republican 
nomination in the Twenty-fourth 
State Senatorial District, is one of the 
best known young Republicans in the 
state and one of the hardest workers 
for his party success and at the same 
time for the public welfare. In two 
sessions of the legislature as a mem- 
ber of the lower house his vigorous 
personality made him one of the most 
prominent men under the dome and 
his friends have no doubt that his 
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Hampshire to the National Demo- 
cratic Convention at St. Louis. Mr. 
Martin has been treasurer of the very 
successful Concord Building and Loan 
Association from its organization in 
1887. He has been and is largely 
interested in lumbering operations; is 
an extensive owner of real estate and, 
for recreation, takes pleasure in horses, 
dogs and open air sports. He is an 
Odd Fellow and Patriarch Militant. 





Edward Percy Stoddard of Ports- 


qualities of leadership would prove as 
valuable in the upper branch. Mr. 
Stoddard is a native of Portsmouth, 
born January 2, 1877. He was edu- 
cated at the Portsmouth High School 
and Dartmouth College, and was for 
some years engaged in newspaper 
work. From 1903 to 1907 he served 
as chief deputy United States Mar- 
shal for the district of New Hamp- 
shire. He is now engaged in the in- 
surance business in Portsmouth. He 
was an active member of the 1909- 
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1910 city government of Portsmouth, 
serving as a councilman at large. He 
is a Congregationalist, a 32d degree 
Mason, Knight Templar and Shriner, 
and Knight of Pythias, and holds 
membership in the Warwick, Coun- 
try, Yacht and Athletic Clubs of 
Portsmouth. There was no member 
of the house in 1911 or in 1913 more 
constant in attendance than was Mr. 
Stoddard. While he took an intelli- 
gent interest in all the important sub- 
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thickest of the fray, and there he al- 
ways does himself and his constituents 
credit. 

Alvah H. Place, Progressive candi- 
date for Senator in the Twenty-fourth 
District, is a prominent druggist of 
Newmarket. He was born in Straf- 
ford, N. H., June 14, 1861, son of 
Jonathan and Sarah (Waterhouse) 
Tuttle. Alvah H. Tuttle was the 
youngest in a family of seven children. 





Alvah H. Place 


jects of consideration at both sessions, 
and they were many, his especial 
charge was the bill for the construc- 
tion of an armory in Portsmouth. 
How he finally secured an appropria- 
tion therefor, after the most strenu- 
ous kind of fighting from beginning to 
end of two sessions, is as interesting 
a story as has been told at the state 
capital of late. Personally a most 
genial gentleman, with hosts of 
friends, when it comes to politics the 
place Mr. Stoddard prefers is the 


When but four years of age he was 
left motherless, and his aunt, Hannah 
Tuttle Place, being without issue, 
reared him as her own child. Being 
universally known by the name of 
Place since early childhood, upon 
attaining his majority, he had the 
name made legal. Mr. Place belongs 
to one of the oldest families in the 
state and is a lineal descendent of 
Judge John Tuttle of Dover, a man 
of distinction in civil and military life 
in the early colonial period. Mr. 
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Place has been for many years a direc- 
tor of the Newmarket National Bank; 
has served his town as representative 
in 1897-98, as selectman, and in 
various other capacities. In the past 
he has been actively identified with 
the Republican party, being a mem- 
ber of the Republican state committee 
for over twenty years, and until the 
organization of the Progressive party, 
and is at present chairman of the 
Rockingham County Progressive com- 
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mittee and a member of the Progres- 
sive state committee. Socially Mr. 
Place is a Knight of Pythias, and a 
member of Rising Star Lodge, No. 47, 
A. F. and A. M., of which he is past- 
master; also a member of Orphan 
Council, Belknap Chapter, and St. 
Paul Commandery, Knights Templar, 
Dover; past district grand lecturer, 
and now serving his second year as 
district deputy grand master of the 
First Masonic District. 





WHEN 
By Stewart Everett Rowe 


When the vase is shattered and brokéen,—. 
Yes, the little old vase of life, 
Will something be left as a token 
To picture the storm and the strife 
That round it for years have been raging 
In wild and tempestuous sway? 
Will something be left worth the staging, 
Will something be left for the play? 
And who will perform as the actors, 
And who will the audience be? 
And who will solicit as factors 
The love and the fond sympathy 
Without which no drama’s successful? 
The orchestra,—they will be whom, 
With music so sweet and so blessful 
To banish the clouds and the gloom? 
And who will dream on as the playwright, 
The mystic with wonderful pen 
Who tells us as plain as the daylight 
The Whither, the Whence and the When? 
When the vase is shattered and broken,— 
Yes, this little old vase of life,— 
Will something be left as a token 
To picture the storm and the strife? 
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REV. GEORGE J. JUDKINS 


Rev. George Janvrin Judkins, a prominent 
Methodist clergyman, died at his home in 
Bristol, July 31, 1914. 

Mr. Judkins was born in Kingston, N. H., 
December 21, 1830, son of William and Anne 
Judkins. He was educated at Kingston Acad- 
emy, Tilton Seminary and the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Middletown, Conn., graduating 
from the latter in 1863. He was a teacher in 
Kingston Academy five years, and principal of 
the New Hampshire Conference Seminary at 
Tilton six years. He joined the New Hamp- 
shire Methodist Conference in 1868; was or- 
dained a deacon in 1870 and an elder in 1872. 
He was a pastor at Methuen, Mass., and New- 
market, N. H., following his service at Tilton, 
and served later as presiding elder of the 
Claremont and Dover Districts. He was for 
some time a Trustee of Tilton Seminary and 
also of Wesleyan University. In 1880 he was 
a member of the Methodist General Confer- 
ence at Cincinnati. 

For some years past he had been on the 
superannuated list, with his home at Bristol, 
where, August 16, 1860, he had married 
Almira 8. Dolloff. Two children survive, Dr. 
Charles O. Judkins of Glens Falls, N. Y., 
and Anne L., wife of Dr. Leon K. Willman of 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


JAMES E. NICHOLS 


James E. Nichols of the extensive whole- 
sale grocery firm of Austin, Nichols & Com- 
pany, Inc., of New York City, died on July 
21, at Marienbad, Austria. : 

Mr. Nichols was a native of the town of 
Meredith, son of Robert M. and Huldah J. 
(Black) Nichols, born April 26, 1845. After 
gaining a common school education he be- 
came a clerk in the store of Jordan, Marsh & 
Company, of Boston. Subsequently he was 
made New York agent of the Sawyer and 
Franklin Woolen Mills, removing to that city. 
Later he was a partner in the Fogg Brothers 
& Company banking house, Boston. In 1878, 
with R. F. Austin and others he organized the 
wholesale grocery firm of Austin, Nichols & 
Company, whose business became one of the 
largest in the country, Mr. Nichols devoting 
his time almost wholly to the management of 
the firm’s affairs, though he was interested 
in and a director of various banking and other 
corporations. 

He presented a fine library building to the 
town of Centre Harbor, which bears his name. 
He belonged to various clubs. 

On October 16, 1878, he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Joseph G. Griggs of Springfield, 
Mass. 


GEORGE W. SAWYER 


George W. Sawyer, a leading merchant and 
prominent citizen of Franklin, died at his 
home in that city July 18, 1914. 

He was a native of Franklin, born October 
20, 1846, son of Josiah and Nancy (Kittredge) 


Sawyer. He was educated in the common 
school, Franklin Academy and Tilton Semi- 
nary. He was a clerk in a Boston grocery for 
a time and was, later, in trade at Tilton, but 
had been in business in Franklin since 1870. 
In politics he was a Democrat, and was a 
representative from Franklin in the legisla- 
ture of 1878. He was a Mason, ahd a charter 
member of the Knights of Pythias, Knights 
of Honor, A. O. U. W. and O. U. A. M., organ- 
izations of Franklin. He was also a member 
of Pemigewasset Colony, U. O. P. F. 

In 1869 he married Louise C. Barnes of 
Tilton, who survives, with two sons, Augustus 
B., and Enos K., the latter now president of 
the New Hampshire State Senate. 


REV. CHARLES H. DANIELS, D. D. 


Rev. Charles H. Daniels, D. D., long secre- 
tary of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, died at his home in 
Wellesley, Mass., August 3. 

Dr. Daniels was the son of William P.~ 
Daniels of Lyme, N. H., and was born in that 
town June 6, 1847, but removed, in childhood, 
with his parents, to Worcester, Mass., where 
he attended school, and\ ater entered Amherst 
College, graduating in 1870. He then pur- 
sued a course in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary from which he graduated in 1873. He 
was six years pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Montague, Mass., and subse- 
quently was a pastor in Cincinnnti, Ohio, and 
Portland, Me. In 1888 he became district 
secretary of the American Board in New York 
City, and in 1893, was called to the position 
of home secretary in Boston, which he held 
till 1903 when he accepted a call to a pastorate 
in South Framingham, which he held till 1911, 
when he retired on account of failing health, 
and took up his residence in Wellesley. 

In 1892 he received the degree of D. D., 
from Amherst. 

Dr. Daniels was first married, on December 
23, 1873, to Miss Charlena Caroline Harring- 
ton of Worcester, who died in 1880 at Cin- 
cinnati. One daughter of this marriage, Anna 
Louisa Daniels, survives him. He was again 
married, on May 28, 1884, to Mary Louise, 
daughter of Hon. Charles and Mary Under- 
wood of Tolland, Conn., who survives him, 
as also do the two daughters born of this 
marriage, Margarette and Agnes Carter 
Daniels. 


MISS HARRIET J. COOKE 


Harriet J. Cooke, born in the town of Sand- 
wich, in this state, eighty-four years ago, died 
July 27, at a hospital in Stoneham, Mass. 

Miss Cooke was for thirty-four years pro- 
fessor of history at Cornell College, Mt. Ver- 
non, Iowa, and later spent three years at the 
Mildmay Mission in London, studying medi- 
cal mission work. She returned to Boston in 
1892, when she founded the North End Mis- 
sion on Hull Street, of which she was the 
superintendent for fourteen years. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


As this issue of the GRANITE MONTHLY goes 
to press Old Home Week in New Hampshire 
is about opening, with the promise of more 
earnestness and enthusiasm in the observance 
of the festival than has been manifested for 
several years past. In some towns the fes- 
tivities extend over several days and many 
interesting features are introduced. It is only 
to be regretted that every town in the state 
does not have an observance every year. 
Nothing more thoroughly advances the wel- 
fare of a town than the persistent cultivation 
of the “Old Home” spirit. 





The primary election occurs on Tuesday, 
nesenter 1, leaving, now, but a short time 
for the preliminary campaign. While some 
exciting contests are promised in some dis- 
tricts there seems to be no large measure of 
general interest in the outcome on the whole. 
In many cases it has been difficult for either 
party to get candidates into the field. Among 
the more notable of the later entries were 
those of Judge Calvin Page of Portsmouth for 
the Democratic nomination for United States 
Senator, and that of Councilor Daniel W. 
Badger of the same city for Governor. 





The town of Lancaster has just been cele- 
brating, with fitting ceremonies, its one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary, in recognition 
of which the next issue of the GRANITE 
MontTHLy will present an illustrated article 
on that town, as the leading feature of a 
double number. 





Wednesday, July 29, was a notable day at 
the Isles of Shoals, it being the occasion of 
two events of great historic interest, occur- 
ring in quick succession, the scenes being in 
near proximity. The first was the dedication 
of the stately granite monument erected in 
memory of the Rev. John Tucke, minister at 
the Shoals for over forty years in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, and buried there, 
by his kinsman, Edward Tuck of Paris, the 
exercises being under the auspices of the ‘New 
Hampshire Historical Society, to which the 
monument was presented by Hon. Benjamin 
A. Kimball in behalf of Mr. Tuck, the land 
on which it stands also being presented to the 
society by the owners of Star Island, through 
Charles A. Hazlett of Portsmouth. Follow- 


ing the dedication of the Tucke monument, a 
bronze tablet, placed by the New Hampshire 
Society of Colonial Wars, through a commit- 
tee of which John C. Thorne of Concord was 
chairman, in honor of Capt. John Smith, who 
discovered the islands three hundred years 
ago, upon the restored base of the dismantled 
monument erected in his memory by Rev. 
Daniel Austin fifty years ago, was unveiled, 
with appropriate ceremonies. Immediately 
following the company repaired to the hall of 
the Oceanic, where the joint exercises were 
concluded, with addresses by Rev. Alfred 
Gooding of Portsmouth, in behalf of the His- 
torical Society, in connection with the monu- 
ment dedication; and by Justin H. Smith, 
governor of the Society of Colonial Wars, in 
conclusion of the Smith memorial exercises. 
In conclusion the Historical Society served a 
banquet to all guests present, followed by 
after-dinner speaking, with Hon. Wallace 
Hackett of Portsmouth as toastmaster. 





For nearly twenty years the Unitarians of 
New -England have held annual summer 
meetings, or conferences, at Star Island, Isles 
of Shoals, during the month of July, and it 
has been through their instrumentality that 
the unique and historic little stone church, 
near the Oceanic House, where the meetings 
are held, has been repaired and improved, 
they having taken a fifty years’ lease of the 
same. This year the Congregationalists, 
under the auspices of their New England 
Congress, recently organized, of which Rev. 
John L. Sewall of Worcester is the efficient 
secretary, held a two weeks’ conference there, 
following that of the Unitarians, which was 
decidedly successful for an initial affair, and 
is likely to be the first in a long series of annual 
gatherings of the representatives of this de- 
nomination, at this delightful summer meet- 
ing place. 





Announcement has been made, since the 
first forms of this issue of the GRANITE 
MOonrTHLY were made up for the press, of the 
withdrawal of Hon. Daniel W. Badger from 
the field, as a candidate for the Democratic 
gubernatorial nomination, this leaving only 
Councilor Noone and Senator Hutchins to 
contend for the same. 
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